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FOREWORD 

Whiis^ most discussions of the city school system, in those days of 
severe fiscal constraint, focus on the schools* ability to provide quality 
educational services to its more thnn 900,000 students, often escaping 
notice is the ironic ^act that 15% of those students are not present each 
day to receive any services at all* 

Budget cuts have had a profound impact on attendance services in New 
York City schools* The number of attendance teachers has been reduced by 
half* Another effect of the budget cuts, with perhaps more impact on 
attendance rates, has been the loss of those special programs, often 
involving small groups and high costs, that have provided many youngsters 
with the incentive to stay in school. 

The fiscal crisis has put tremendous pressure on schools to reduce 
costs* The recent emphasis on ''clearing the registers*' in the high 
schools raises serious questions about the extent to which students are 
being "pushed out" of school in order to save money* Even If this is not 
the case, certainly diminished resources make it more difficult to provide 
the kind of exciting programming that will keep youngsters in school. In 
either event, the fact is that the budget is being balanced at the cost 
of these children's futures:. 

Attendance services are expensive. Yet not providing them leads to 
other costs* High absentee rates iucri-nse the per pnpll costs of educating/, 
those who are in school because the cost ot most services dues not 
decrease in proportion to the decline in the number of students who use 
the service* Even more important, children vho atttMui spnrndically weod 
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special attention and remedial services in order to enable them to keep 
up with their peers. Furthermore, state aid to education, ignoring those 
higher costs related to high absentee rates, is baj.ed on average daily 
attendance . not enrcilment. Tlius low attendance rates deprive the city's 
schools of much-needed revenues. ^ 

The costs to the city and to society are high also, in terms of 
increased crime and vandalism and ultimately in terms of a dependent 
^ population ill-propared to lead productive lives. 

Attendance must be a school system's first priority. To whit end 
should we provide quality services if children are not in school to take 
advantage of them? It is the school system's obligation to provide an 
education to all children, and to do so it must make every effort to 
bring those children to school. On the other hand, attendance improvement 
programs cannot ever be successful if the schools do not provide the kind 
of services that will keep children in school and convince them that 
attending is worthwhile. 

If attendance is our first priority, it is not an end in itself. 
Providing meaningful quality educationa"' services is both the means for 
achieving attendance and the goal for which we want children to attend 
school- While this report primarily addresses strategies for reaching 
out-of-schocil youth, it must be kept In mind that the real need is for 
quality educational programs. Admittedly this will require more resources, 
Nand better management *and coordination of those resources. 

The rei^ommendations of this report serve a two-fold purpose. ^The 
first i^^to^^lmprove and Increase attendance services. The s</ ond recognizes 
Uie severe budget reductions already imposed on the school system and the 
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threat of further reductions in instructional sorvic^.:. proposed by t Ik* 
Mayor's 1981 Program to Eliminate the Gap* On the premise that savings 
should be made In non-instructional areas wherever possible in order to 
protect and enhance classroom instruction, the recommendations in this 
report point th^ way toward dollar savings in the Board of Education 
budget while > at the same time, providing increased attendance services to 
children* 

If our hard-pressed school system is to survive, it must begin to 
aggressively seek innovative ways tc maximize its resources* It is in 
the hopes of inspiring fresh discussion of entrenched methods of operation 
that the Educational Priorities Panel has conducted this study* 
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SUMMARY 

I. Problem 

Absenteeism from the city*s public schools i>i a serious problem, 

I. 

being greater than any other district in the State and greater than 
the average for the nation's largest cities* Furthermore, these 
measurements do not reflect those who have dropped out of school or have 
br<^n removed from the registers — 45% of ninth grade students do not 
finish high school > according to the New York City Board of Education^ 

Children are truant for a variety of complex reasons usually related 
to feelings of not belonging ^ home environment, irrelevance of the 
educational program, teachers* attitudes » academic and social failure* 
Nevertheless » school personnel interviewed for this study most consistently 
offered "weather conditions" as the reason truancy. 

Certain fiscal problems have exacerbated absenteeism* Programs to 
encourage attendance have been cut. Furthermore, there are several fiscal 
disincentives bu^ X In^o the formulas that govern the distribution of 
funds to the high schools and the districts that make it more advantageous 
for the superintendent or principal not to pursue lung term absentees. 
High absentee rates also make it easier for a principal t< plan for large 
classes and meet a limited budget. 
II • The Chancellor*s Attendance Plan 

In September, 1978 the Chancellur of Schools ii^sucd a luoyr.im to 
improvt. attendance by: 

1 - standardizing and simplifying recordinjj procedures 

2 - requiring attendance plans fr(^ia every school a\\<\ (lis* ict that 
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would outline attendance programs and meet certain rcquiromonts 

3 - offering resources for the development and implementation of 
these programs 

Researchers for the current study surveyed 10% of the middle, junior 
high and high schools in the city to determine the extent of their compli- 
ance with the plan and the nature of the programs they had established* 
This study made no attempt * evaluate existing attendance programs, 
nor have any formal evaluations been made by the Board of Education* 
Findings 

1 - Thfe^e was a very low level of compliance with the requirement 
for schooli; and districts to submit an attendance plan* 

2 - Of those plans that were submitted^ few met the requireuients for 
such a plan as outlined in the Chancellor's manual > such as needs 
assessmt goals, specific programming, staffing and evaluation* 

3 - Most of the schools had committees on attendance, but few met 
regularly or included parent or student representation* 

4 Staff training on attendance, where it is provided, has been 
devoted to clerical duties* 

5 ~ The number of attendance teachers varied from one to fi 

per district* 

6 - A Chancellor's memo requiring the cloarnnce uf tho registers of 
any students who did not attend school as of October 30, 1979 after 
substantial efforts to find tl^e studi^nt hnd bc-en nade resulted in the 
premature and illegal discharge of an c^siiniated 1500 students in the sample 
schools alone* 
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Recommendations 

1 The tfoard of EcAicatioa si ould conduct a sophisticated analysis 
and evaluation of the t;ucce..s of schools-based attendance programs. 

2 - Compliance with t'^e Obanc.^l^or 's Attendance Program must be 
improved* The borough si { eriv:te.idents should monitor the design and 
itapleraentation of m effect i^r* attendance plan for ^ach high school. In 
the districts ) the difstrict attendance ccrirdinator supplemented by the 
Chancellor's Task Force should have monitoring responsibility. A ystems-- 
wide conference on ac.ondance could incr<:ase commitraent to the program 
and provide an opportutiity to share successful strategies and possibly to 
revise the Chancelloi^s program in light of experiences to date. 

3 - No studciti^^, I .ould be discharged until all efforts to locate the 
student have been aiade and documented. All cases of illegal discharge 
should be re^^opened and re-evaluate^* 

4 - Each school taust provide programs which will attract students to 
school. Attendance and school programs cannot be separated. The 
principal should cultivate this attitude, and teacher training must be 
conducted to enph&slze the teacher's pivotal role In encourag ' 
attendance. 

5 - Attendance services to out^of-school youth ::hould be provided 
through purchase of service agreements with community-based organizations 
throu|,hout the city. 

The Charcollor's Program does not address the problem of reaching 
out to children not in school. The Division of High School's Retrieval 
Centers begin to address the needs of ;:hcse youngsters, but using the 
exiscing networ . of community-based organizations (CBOVs) lias many advanta^ 
Services to out-of-school youth should be provided in the (^unmuniti. s in 
which they live, iiot in the schools thuv are not atLemiin;> 

la 



a) Services for out~Qi-schooi youth are not generally available 
in the schoo) system, aspcci^lly In the distri cs. 

b) The Board of Education nuiy i ot be the most appropriate de- 
liverer o£ 'outreach stcendanct services. Its methods and staffing are 
not flexible enough to meet the loulti-facetcd needs of out-of-school 
youth. 

c) ^tany CBO's have the ex,>erience, the coamunity acceptance and the 
flexibility of programs and staffing to prov.ae effective outreach services. 

Furthermore, improved services could be provided at lesser cost to 
Che city because, if the program is contracted through the Youth Board, 
State matching funds cpuld be used. 

EFP recommends a heterogenous system in which districts could choose 
between school-based or contracted outreach attendance services. The 
policy should be phased in gradually with an initial pilot project in only 
a few districts. 

EPP recoPimends an initial savings of $.3 million during the first 
stage reflecting a $1 million reduction in school-system-provided attendance 
services, $.5 million of which should be allotted to the Youth Boar a for 
letting contract., to CBO's. With State matching l.mds, this would i rovide 
$1 million worth of services whilo saving $.5 nillion of cit> funds. 
III. Usi- of Rcsovirces b y the burt-au of Attendance 
Recommendations 

1 - There must be cooperation ..nd coordination botwei-n the bureau *.t 
Attendance and the High School Division in poll cy-tn,.ki n^ and in the five 
high school districts (boroughs). 

Decisions should be nade tugetlier .iud cacU must be inlor of thv 
Others' actions. The high school district superintendents anc the district 
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attendance supervisors should coordinate activities. The ar.sigi ments and 
schedullng^of attetidanco teachers to high schools must be made by the 
Bureau of Attendance with High School Division input • 

Where possible, attendance teachers should not be removed from direct 
attendance services to assist in high school placements 

in the fall. The placement process and articulation op'.ween feeder school 
and high school should be improved. The new Metrolab pupil accounting 
system should relieve attendance teachers of some clerical duties. ^ 

2 • The duties performed by the Giancellor's Task Force should he 
performed .by school--based personnel or by the district or borough office. 
The assistant principals and attendance supervisors presently on the 
Task Force are highly paid, only advisory, seen as intrusive by school 
personnel, have duplicative functions and have not been particularly 
effective, judging by the attendance plans and the number oi illegal 
discharges. The Task Force members should be redeployed to provide 
services to children^ The principal, assistant principal or attendance 
coordinator in the school should be trained to monitor clerical duties, 
while the monitoring of attendance plans can be performed by the district 
or borough office. 

3 - The Special Services Unit (SSU) should be run without Bureau of 
Attendance personnel. The clerical aspect of the program should be 
simplified to avoid duplication. 

The SSU runs programs at four city locations in cun junt ion with iohn 
Jay College and the Transit Police to handle truants tnund on subways. 
The pro;;rami^ arc overloaded by too ncir y iru.tnts and a lar>;e amount of 
nselesi^ pa perwork . 
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fichout highly paid piofessionai personnel, the program can be 
enpanded at no increased cost by using more college students from 
varied disciplines to provide counselling, referral and placement. 

4 A current and accurate data base should be kept by the Bureau 
of Attendance on aggregate figures and by the schools on an individual 
student ! sis so that potential drop-outs and truants can be identified 
early* 

Such a data base is also important for the design and evaluation of 
attendance programs. 

5 - Classroom teachers should be required to send notices of student 
absence to parents and absentee referrals to attendance teachers # 
Teachers assigned to school-wide attendance-related clerical tasks during 
their administrative periods should work with students instead* 

This would personalize attendance as well as save an estimated $1»25 
million in reduced number of aides* 

These recommendations, if implemented, would improve attendance 
services at lower cost than is presei)tly expended, an important goal ii 
times of fiscal constraint when all educational dollars must be used to 
their fullest advantage. 
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INTRODUCTION 

While the New York City public school system struggles to provide 
educational services to more than 900^000 school children, 163,000 of 
chose children are not present each day to ^receive chose services* This 
figure does not even Include the thousands of youngsters who have dropped 
out of school or in other ways have disappeared from the roll books <^ 

Chancellor l^cchiarola had made attendance a priority for the New 
York City Board of Education* In September 1978, he announced a new 
system-vide attendance program, inaugurated with the first revision of 
the School Attendance ^fanual since 1958* The Educational Priorities 
Panel (EPP), having identified attendance Issues as a primary area of 
concern on their overall agenda to Improve educational services to New 
York City^s public school children, applauded the Chancellor's initiative 
and supported these essential first steps to establish mdhiimum requirements 
for administration and to define the appropriate roles of the members of 
the school community — teachers, supervisors, support staff, parents and 
district and central personnel* Much ciore, however, remains .to be done 
if the school system is to meet its obligation to educate all our children* 

Further attention* tms been directed -to the problems of attendance 
through the report and hearings of the New York State Senate Minority 
Task Force on Truancy in the Public Schools of New York City headed by 
Senators Carl McCall an^ Albert Lewis* (Bibliography #31) 

The EPF initiated the present study with three majo]r goals: 1) to 

/ 

ascertain the degree to which the Chancellor's Attendance Program had 

been implemented at the school level; 2) to explore some attendances-related 

/ 
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issues which still need to be addressed; and 3) to develop recommendations 
for further actions at the Board of Education. 

Xliis report is divided Intc three major sections: 

1) Attendance in New York City Public Schools — the problem 

2) Implementation of the Chancellor's Attendance Program — findings 

and recommendations; 

3) The Use of Resources by the Bureau of Attendnace — findings and 

recoQsaendations • 

An explanation of the study' 9» methodology is included as Appendix A. 
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aiAPTER I 

ATTENDANCE IN NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC iCHOOLS — THE PROBLEM 
ATTENDANCE RATES 

The average daily attendance rate, like all "objective" statistics, 
is a figure that can be calculated in a variety of ways to reveal or 
obscure different factors- According to the Bureau of Attendance, 
the city-wide average attendance rate for the 1978-79 school year vfas 
. 84.21IS. This figure breaks down by school level as follows: 

\ 



Level 



Percentage of At;^tendance 



\ 



Elementary Schools 83.21% 

Intermediate/ Junior 

\^ High Schools 84.94JJ 

Acadeioic High Schools 77.59% 

Vocational High Schools B2^33t 

Alternative liigh Schools 68.90:^ 

> 

Auxiliary Services for High Schools 61.32% 

Special Schools 66.72% 

Special Education 68.18% 

City-Wide 84.21% 



Source: New York City Board of Education, Bureau of Attendance 
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Table I (pff. 6) details the percentage of attendance for the districts 
and Table II presents the data for the high schools. 

In order to appreciate the taagnitude of the attendance^^jMC^blera in 
New York City schools. It is important to exainine attendance in other 
school districts. According to the raost recent Information available 
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from the New York State EduMtion Department, in 1977-78, \New York City 

had a iouer attendance rate, 83.56%, than any county in the^^ State. 

The Sti^te average fop that year was 89.96X cnci the average fbr cities was 

85.83%. National data froia the U.S. Department of Health, Eci^ication 

and Welfare, National Center^tfor Education Statistics for fall 1978 

paints a similarly grita picture. While the national average daily attendance 

was 93.54% and the average for 20 large cities was 91.13%, the average 

daily attendance in New York City, according to HEW»s method of calculation, 

was 82.82X of the estinsated average daily membership. Of the 12 large 

cities providing full information, only Boston had a lower attendance 

rate (see Table III, pg. 10) \ 

It is interesting to note that the statistics for Newjorl^ City did 
improve from 1977-78 to 1978-79. (See, for example, the high school data in 
Table IV, pg% 11). fewever, because the attendance rates have been calcu 
lated in a different manner from year to year, it is difflmlt to deter- 
mine exactly how much actual^hcol attendance has increased. For example, 
there is an annual shift in the treatment of religious holida5j;s. Average 
dally attendance figures also mask other serious problems. 

— Those students who have dropped out are not r fleeted in these 
fc^ures. The Board of Education released a report last fall that cited 
a 45Z drop-out rate in New York City high schools. 

■ 

— This year, the Chancellor placed a priority on "clearing the 
registers" of long-term absentees (see pp. 23-24). This will artif < ciaiiy 
increase the daily attendance rate. 

— XVie average daily attendance is based on official class, or 
homeroom attendance. It does not reflect attendance of subject classes 
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in junior high and high schools. In sorae instances, these figures may 
be overestimated, counting students who attend homeroom and skip aca- 
demic classes. However* they mPiy just as easily be underestimated* since 
we cannot accurately establish the degree of "class-cutting" in most 
schools* 
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TABLE I 



Average Daily Attendance Rate by District, Elementary and 
Intermediate /Junioi High Schools.' 1978-1979 



Coinmunity 

School 
District 



District-Wide 



Elementary 



Intermediate/ 
Uunior K.S. 



I 
2 
3 
A 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

32 

2A 

25 

2( 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3^ 



84.70 

90.07 

85.25 

86.24 

86.05 

88.21 

86.05 

85.07 

83.64 

84.80 

88.85 

85.57 

86.94 

86.15 

86.93 

85.66 

85.69 

89.51 

86.50 

86.93 

86.15 

88.16 

84.05 

85.70 

89.22 

90.62 

90.95 

87.12 

88.15 

90.19 

89.09 

89.75 





82.41 


on AH 


88.83 


OD» 0/ 


83.65 


o/ * 


83.98 


Of * 


83. 16 

V PAW 




85#79 


A7 


84.86 




83.82 




82.66 


O C DA 


82.04 


fiQ 71 


87. 36 


QO* /U 


82.08 


Q7 OO 


83.96 


87.24 


83.74 


87^ 83 


fi4.35 


. 86". 85 


81.96 


86.99 . 


82.72 


90.52 


87.57 


87.37 


84.12 


88.91 


82.79 


87.58 


82.96 


89.05 


85.83 


86.06 


79.59 


80.88 


82.82 . 


90.24 


87.22 


91.62 


88.54 


91.38 


90.06 


90.64 


83.51 


89.14 


85.77 


91.03 


88.30 


90.11 


86.35 


90. S8 


88.13 



Source: New York City apard of Education. Bureau of Attendance 
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i TABLE II 

Average Daily Attendance Rate in the High Schools 
by Percentage and Rank, 1978-1979 



nlis3 1* fr" la « 
1 Kt 11 1 Ici !■> I. at 11 


jr 6rc6nuage 


lianK 




Q t 






O/ • 3/ 


Ol 


onward irariw 


f Jm U3 


OU 


wci9iijLiigi»iJii irtvxng 




77 




£ Hm Qj 


7A 




7ft 77 






7l ail 


J 




71 97 




Music and Art 


85.72 


19 


JIartin Luther King 


75.08 


70 


Murry Bergtraum 


88.21 


9 


Patkwest 


63.48 


101 


Fashion Industries 


86.20 


IS 


Che 3 «ea 


80. 17 


50 


fio&Nwin inoui&s 


DA ^1 




ocnoox oi rrinLiug 


7A Q7 


71 




OOvUD 


1 1 
i i 


nannaccan 






Cm! ikXX UeoiU l>aCOU 


AQ Al 


A 
u 




A*l ft7 


00 


West Side 


71.35 


83 


Lower East Side 


70. 58 


86 


Satellite 


79.74 


51 


Harlem Prep 


60.73 


iOB 


Auxiliary 


60.35 


no 


Staten Island 


Percentage 


Rank 


New Dorp 


83.21 


33 


Port Richmond 


83.12 


34 


Curtis 


77.56 


65 


Tottenville 


85.23 


23 


Wagner 


83.36 


31 


R. McKee 


81.77 


40 
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TABLE II continued 



Queens 

August Max tin 
Beach Channel 

B. Cardozo 
Springfield Gardens 
John Bowne 
Francis Lewis 

M. Van Buten 
Forest Hills 

C. Bryant 

Long Island City 

Newtowa 

Flushing 

Far Rockaway 

Jamaica 

Richmond Hill 

John Adaos 

G. Cleveland 

A. Jackson 

Bayslde 

milcrest 

Queens 

Aviation 

Thomas Edison 

Auxiliary 

Middle Collegia 



Percentase 

88.61 
84.40 
82.38 
84.63 
84.29 
S5.57 
' 88.55 
86.65 
80.26 
85.17 
86.90 
80.46 
78.61 
88.12 
80.35 
77.94 
82.83 
78.02 
82.14 
83.47 
81.37 
91.43 
87i95 
65,04 
84.10 



R ank 

7 

26 
37 
25 
27 
21 

8 
16 
43 
24 
14 
45 
58 
10 
47 
61 
35 
60 
38 
30 
43 

2 

13 
97 
29 



Bronx 
Morris 

Herbert Lehman 
W.H. Taft 
C. Columbus 
Monroe 

Evander Chi Ids 
Walton 
Roosevelt 
Clinton 
Bronx Science 
A. Stevenson 
U.S. Truman 
South Bronx 
J. Kennedy 
A.E. Smith 
Jane Addams 
S. Coopers 
G. Dodge 
Auxiliary 



Percentage 



66.42 

73.29 

62.98 

80.58 

70.98 

71.90 

66.99 

69.65 

66.03 

92.14 

74.88 

81.58 

74.03 

76.01 

76.37 

77.65 

72.02 

88.04 

60.96 



Raftk 

95 
79 
104 
44 

as 

82 
94 
87 
96 
1 
71 
41 
76 
67 
66 
63 
81 
12 
106 
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TABLE II continued 



Brooklyn 


PercentaRe 




Rank 


Lafayette 


73.33 




78 


Kidwood 


84. li 




28 


Aw Lincoln 


78.49 




59 


S. Tilden 


81.90 




39 


F*1C» Lane 


68.73 


* 


89 


J# (fadison 


83.28 




32 


Brooklyn Tech# 


90.44 




5 


Tt Jefferson 


62.55 




105 


Prospect Heights 


67.52 




92 


New Utrecht 


74.54 




75 


Boys and Girls 


64.18 




98 


John Jay 


63.67 




100 


Erasmus Hall 


80.21 




49 


G. Wingate 


75.75 




69 


Eastern District 


59.24 




111 


Bushwick 


67.03 




93 


Bay Ridge 


68.30 




90 


Ft* Hasiilton 


78.86 




56 


Sheepshead Bay 


77.80 




62 


Canarsie 


75.01 




71 


F. Roosevelt 


77.57 




64 


J. Deuey 


85.72 




20 


South Shore 


79.29 




55 


E#R» Murrow 


86.75 




15 


Barton 


90.72 




4 


Sarah J* Hale 


69.04 




88 


C» Vestinghouse 


85.36 




22 


Automotive 


81.41 




42 


East New York 


80.35 




46 


W» Grady 


79.37 




53 


A. Hamilton 


82.62 




36 


E* Whitney 


79.61 




52 


Maxwell 


79.32 




54 


Auxiliary 


63.42 




102 


Pacific 


63.01 




103 


City-as-School 


75.98 




68 


High School Redirection 


56.04 




112 


P.M. High School 


60.72 




109 



Source: New York City Board of Education, Bureau of Attendance 
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TABLE III 

Average D^ily Membership, Average Daily Attendance, 
Percentage of Attendance: Selected Cities, 1978—1979 



Large CI 




1978- 

School 



■79 
year 



Estimated 
ADM 



Estiiaated 
ADA 



Percentage of 
Attendance 



Total SO States and D.C 

Total 20 cities 

Percent of U.S. total 

Baiciaore, MD 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, XL 
Cleveland, OH 
Dallas. TX 

Detroit, MI 
Houston, TX 
Indianapolis, IN v.. 
I-oa Angeles, CA 
^ uphis, TN 

h lUkee , WI 
New Orleans, LA 
New York. NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
Phoenix, AZ 

St. Louis, MO 
San Antonio, TX 
San Diego, CA 
San Francisco, CA 
Washington, D.C. 



41.945,000 


35,^34,000 


93.50 


4,034,000 


3,676,000 


91.13 


9.6 


y 9.4 




144,173 
68,088 

N 0 
97,802 

134,021 


124,307 
55,941 
RE PORT 
87.043 
119,681 


86.22 
82.16 

89.00 
89.30 


NA 

' ' 200,4.>6 
71,164 
'NA 
115,535 


211,974 
180,868 
64,724 
607,928 
105,698. 


90.24 
90.95 

91.49 


N 0 
87,450 

949,680 
250,000 
NA 


REPORT 
76.300 
786,525 
216.000 
NA 


87.25 
82.82 
86.40 


NA 
63,387 
NA 
NA 

112,719 


66,267 
57.161 
113.860 
61.952 
94,502 


90.18 
83.84 



Source; U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare > 
National Center for Educational Statistics. 
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xAflLE IV 

C(H3pariiion of Attendance Rates for New York 
City High Schools; ]i977-19?a; 1978-1979 



Borough Averages - Academic High Schools 

^ 1977-1978 1978-1979 

Manhattan 73.10 73.43 

Bronx 70,94 73.27 

Brooklyn 73.42 75.57 

Queens 81.47 83.45 

Staten Island 81.54 83. 0^ 

Borough Averages - Vocational High Schools 

1977-1978 ' 1978-1979 

Mai^ttan 78.46 81.92 

Bronx 77.75 7:., 

Brooklyn 80.12 fti.i 

Queens 86,69 «8. i> 

Staten Island 79.16 81 77 

^ - Source: New York City Board of Education ^ Bur^ a >r Educatirnal Statistics* 
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TYPES OF TRUANTS 

Truaots, those who stay away from school without permission, fall 
into several (Categories: 

— The LoCTg-tena Absentee (LTA) 
The problem of the LTA is a difficult one to define because of conflicting 
infc.nuition oa uhich groups of students fall into this category. An LTA 
at the Division of High Schools becomes a "no show** at the Office of 
Educatiocal Statistics. These students are not supposed to be removed 
f^oo the register until they have been absent for two consecutive months . 
Often, however, they are removed from subject classes after only one 
taoathi. In interviewing Attendance Coordinators in the schools, definitions 
of LTA* 8 vary considerably from school to school and even among attendance 
persotmel within schools* 

~ The lotertaitteot Absentee 
The*e students coaprise the bulk of -he attendance problem in the schools. 
These students ge*.« rally attend several times per week but not regularly. 
In a class of AO students, 30 students may attend daily, but they are a 
differ 'nt mix of students each day. This pattern presents difficulties 
for both students and teachers in progressing steadily through the teiui's 
curriculum. 

— The Cutters 

These are the students who attend classes st- Icct Ively. They can oftt-n ha 
found in and around Lhe school huildingn hut niay oalv atte:.d 2 to 5 periods. 
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WHY STUDE?iTS AR£ TRUANT 

One of the basic functions of an education system is to provide 

the aeaas for self-iaprovetaent and to provide the sure and legitimate 

path to the ^better life#** The critical nature of the role of education 

In this culture is widely recognised: 

Where a person \rtll live» whoia he will aarry> 
the kind of job he will hold,, the well-being 
of his chlldreun indeed » where he will be 
buried » are closely connected with the kind of 
formal education he receives* (Bibliography # 8) 

The education laws of the State of New York are based on this concept 

of education not only as an asset but as a right* 

It shall be the duty of each attendance teacher 
and eacn attendance supervisor to secure for 
every child his right to educational opportu-* 
nities which will enable him to develop his 
fullest potentialities for education^ physical » 
social and spiritual growth as an individual 
(Sec. 3313). 

If education is held in such high regard in our culture , what 
accounts for the apparent indifference to education^ by a large nuipber 
of school-aged children? The answer to this question is a complicated 
one* It admittedly includes some factors beyond the school's control, 
including severe familial and environmental stress, substance abuse, 
etc. However, it is clear that the schools must take responsibility for 
a significant part of the problem* 

Problems will arise in any system which becomes so rigid that it 
cannot allow for individual differences. The problem of truancy is one 



manifestation of this phenomenon. Much of the literature of truancy 
indicates 'tliac a significant factor in a child's decision to become truant 
is his/her feelings of isolation combined with the coping abilities and 
strengths he/she brings to that situation (6» 22» 36) » The origins of 
this sense of "not belonging" may differ across economic, racial or 
geographic boundaries but the response of the system is generally 
the si^oe — exclusion. 

First, a child entering the school system brings to it his or 
her owti individual strengths and limitations based on support systems 
available in the home and cooiaunity. The student also evaluates educa- 
tion i offerings according to pievious experiences and those of others 
in his or her family and neighborhood. Often students perceive the 
education being offered as irrelevant t heir lives and their future 
prospects. This cai be the beginning of the feeling of "not belonging". 

Added to this are the attitudes of teachers and other pedagogues 
toward vulnerable persons. This vulnerable group includes all persons, 
regardless of economic standing, race, or social clan who perceive them- 
selves as "not belonging" or isolated from he educational system. 
Several studies have been conducted on the relationship between teacher 
attitudes ar irop-out rates. The overall finding is that teachers play 
a critical role in the quality of pupils' school experience and In their 
decisions to drop out (3,5,6.29). Specifically, Florence Barton in her 
study Do Teachers Cause Drop Outs? (2) interviewed an extensive number 
of students from varying economic and cultural backgrounds. The findings 
of the study revealed that the teacher is the most significant influence 
in the school that can cause students to drop out. The correlation 

29 
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between truancy and dropping out has been documented as well (20»44>45)» 

Another critical factor in a youngster's decision not to attend 
school is his/her acadeniic and social experiences at school. If a 
student is unable to experience success in any area of his schpol experience ^ 
he is unlikely to keep attending* It has been documented that the drop-out 
rate is highest in large urban areas such as New York where the number of 
students scoring below rainimura competency is also greatest (6)# 

One of the striking findings from the interviews with school person- 
nel conducted for this study was their underestimation of the con^licated 
nature of the reasons th4t students are truant* The most consistent 
response > given by 95% of attendance personnel in the school (including 
principals and attendance coordinators), to the question of reasons for 
truancy was weather conditions for students traveling long distances* 
The second most common response was that children came from multi-problem 
families. Only 5 of the ninety-three school based attendance personnel 
interviewed mentioned inadequacy of school programms or the failure of 
the sytem to provide students with what they needed* 

FISCAL PROBLEMS 

In addition to these individual factors contributing to the problems 
of truancy, there are those factors that stem from the schools* fiscal problems* 

The fiscal crisis has meant that many special programs that may have 
provided st jdents with the incentive to stay in school have been cut, 
especially in the high schools which have sustained the greatest budget 
re4uctions since 1975. The most recent example of program losses were 
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the proposed small setting programs designed in response to the Chancellor's 
report on drop-outs. These were cut back before they were due to open in 
February 1980 because of the mid-year deficit of the 79-80 school year. 

Furthermore, built into the formula that governs the allocation of 
funds to the district and the high schools are disincentives for improving 
attendance • 

The student register is a significant determiner of the level of 
funding that schools and districts receive from the central Board of 
Education. However, for the basic allocation formula, registers are 
"adjusted" to remove long term absentees vLTAs), providing no resources 
for these students if they return . Gt-nerally, an LTA returning to 
school requires additioiial guidance and instructional service to ease 
the re-entry process. The costs of these services, however, are not 
reflected in the allocation formula until the following year. Therefore, 
the sftrvices provided to the returned students must be provided from the 
already limited funds provided for students on the allocation register. 
The limited funds for outreach that are now being provided for LTA's are 
grossly inadequate. 

In addition, because of the practice of removing students from 
subject-class registers up to a month before" they are removed from the 
allocation register, funds are allocated for a significant number of 
students who do not receive classroom services. 

Farther, there Is no fiscal incentive to return the LTA to the 
school system once he/she has been removed from tht allocation register. 

Another aspect of the fiscal disincentive problem Is evident in the 
treatment of the intermittent absentee population. Because ol contract 
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restrictions and severe budget restraints, the intermittent absentee 
situation. is tolerated by school officials and teachers alike* Class 
size grievances brought by teachers are settled on the basis of the number 
of attending students » not the number of students on the registers* 
Therefore^ a register of 40 or 50 is tolerated as long as fewer than 32 
students attend daily* A high truancy rate may offer a principal an easy 
answer to the combined pressures of a limited budget and a rigorous 
teacher contract. There is also no fiscal incentive to increase class 
attendsace Co the point at which more classes would be required because 
there would be no inc^jcease to fund additional classes. The intermittent 
absentees are often the students enrolled in grossly oversized classes, 
with the assumption that they will not attend — an assumption that can 
be self-fulfilling- 
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CHAPTER II 

THE CHANCELLOR *S ATTENDANCE PROGRAM — FINDINGS A ND ^COMMENDATIONS 

TH^CHANCSttOR*S ATTENDANCE PROGRAM ^ 

la a aeooranduia to the Board of Education dated September 29, 1978, 
the ChaaceHor suBmarieed the growiag problem of absenteeian in the New 
York City public schools and his response to it: 

The rate of attendance at our schools is an important 
indi^cator of 'their effectiveness in meeting the n^ds 
of the students they serve. A comprehensive program to 
improve attendance in New York Public Schools is, there- ^ 
fore, a high priority during the school year 1978-1979. 

The Chancellor's plan to address the problem was outlined in four 

parts: . , ■ . , 

Part I: Minimum Standards of Procedure and A dministration 

— Administrative and recording procedures to provide principals 

and othet administrators with the means to monitor attendance ^and identify 
children in need of counseling. 

r I 

— Simplification of pupil accounting and attendance reporting 
procedures* 

— A new handbook to further detail these procedures- 
Part II: ^tinlmum Standards for Attendance Program 

— Bach school must take responsibility for its own attendance. 

— An attendance coordinator must be designated. 

— Schools must annually submit an attendance plan and thereafter 
adhere to it. 

— Each school must develop a committee on attendance which should include 
supervisors, teachers, paras, guidance and attendance personnel and parents. 

xhe function of the committee is to provide guidelines and suggest 
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modifications. ' 

Part III; Special School Based ProRraas 

— Each school will be required to develop a program to deal with 
its particular attendance problems. 

. — Schools will be assisted in this area by the new resource manual* 

— Each school will be expected to create from the resoutces provided 
a specific program that addresses the attendance problems endeoiic to that 
particular school • 

Part IV s Resources and Incentives 

This part of the plan begins with a general statement of the need to 
provide schools with necessary resources ii[i terms of personnel and 
expertise and the need to reward successful applications of programs with 
additional resources and positive performance evaluations # >iore 
specifically^ it states that: 

A 

^ During 197€-1979 schools would be provided with resources t^t 
would enable them to design and implement attendance improvement ptograms 
and have these programs securely in place by 1979-1980. 

— During 1979--1980 the Board would begin to allocate fiscal and 
other resources and provide rewards for the more successful programs. 

— The Bureau of Attendance would be reorganized during 1978-1979 
in order to provide more efficient and effective services to schools. 

^ The work of the Bureau should be concentrated in the area of : 

a. training and supervision of school personnel and other 
attendance personnel. 

b. reviewing attendance plans and working with schools and 
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districts to improve their plans. 

c. titaely taonitoring of attendance procedures throughout the 

m 

. systetB* 

d. follow up of referrals on truants in the Division of: High 
Schools and Special Education* 

— The Office of Educational Statistics woiild be implementing a 
program for the collection and dissemination of attendance data* 

— Metropolitan Educational Laboratory would phase in, beginning » 
by Fall, 1979, an automated system for all pupil accounting^ information. 

— The Bureau ♦s forces would immediately b« augmented by a special 
task force of attendance supervisors and other personnel tos 

a. assist schools in the establishment of basic procedures that 
are uniform city-wide. 

b. train school secretaries in use of new forms. 

c. monitor newly developing programs and assist school in imple- 
menting these programs. 

d. Coordinate technical services and work to facilitate cooperation 
among units within the school system, city agencies and private 
agencies. 

« 

■— An attempt would be made during 1978-/9 school year to set base- 
line attendance rates for each school and district which would accurately 
predict attendance rates for a specified district* 

An indexing system would be developed to correct year-to-year 
variations in attendance due to outbreaks of illness, etc* The system 
would be the basis for setting goals and measuring programs which is a 
prerequisite for the reward based incentive programs. 
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— The Bureau of Attendance would be responsible for ensuring that 
the attendance plan is implemented by every school and district and 
report to the Chancellor regularly on the status of the implementation 
of the plan in each school and district. 

The Chancellor's plan represents a commitment to improving attendance. 
The Education Priorities Panel examined the commitment on the school level 
and the degree to which the Chancellor's program has been successfully 
implemented* 
THE SURVEY 

EPF staff visited 28 intenaediate, junior high schools and high 
schools between November 13 and December 20, 1979 (see Appendix A, Metho- 
dology)* These constituted a 10% sample of the middle schools and high 
schools in New York City« The sample schools reflected a wide range of 
"Student populations and attendance problems. The school profiles (see 
Appendix B), demonstrate the broad spectrum represented in the study. 
The site visits and extended interviews- established the variety among 
the schools in terms of programming and their response to attendance 
issues* 

We have not attempted to evaluate individual schools nor to establish 
any causal relationship between specific administrative and/or programmatic 
practices and attendance rates* As evidenced by the interview guides 
(Appendix A), the study was restricted to a description of the attendance 
situation in each school* a detailed di^rcussion of attendance^related 
activities at the school, and a point-by-polnt investigation of the imple- 
mentation of the Chancellor's Attendance Program as set forth in the 
^•School Attendance Manuals Although the staff did have the opportunity to 
observe classes and specific activities in several schools, the analysis 
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was restricted to information that was gathered during the interviews. 
There was no attempt to verify either the regularity of activities or 
their effectiveness. 

As describe^d In the previous chapter, truancy is a complex issue. 
Considering the diversity among the populations at the survey schools, it 
would be siJBgXlstic and nisleading to attempt to link any single practice 
with the resulting attendance rates. For example, the two junior high 
schools which were in least compliance with the Chancellor's Program 
represented the best and worst attendance rates in our sample. Non- 
compliance was attributed in one case to the absence of any need, and in 

« 

the other case to the lack of resources in a school that was oppressed by 
too many other needs. Clearly, one cannot draw any simple conclusions^ 
regarding the impact of the Chancellor's program, or, for that matter, 
the success of any specific program. 

However, a sophisticated analysis and evaluation of the success of 
school-based attendance programs must be undertaken by the Board of 
Education. Obviously, before identifying successful programs for replication 
throughout the system, we must identify the extent of such programming. 
The findings that follow document the degree to which the Chancellor's 
Attendance Program has been implemented on the school level and the 
characteristics of school activities relating to attendance. 

The findings do not attest to the success or failure of the Chancellor's 
plan, since no longitudinal analysis was conducted. It is very possible 
that attendance has improved in some schools, and this would not be 
revealed by this study. 

In the following section, the relevant findings are grouped according 
to the requirements of the attendance plan. The findings are based on 
Information from 28 schools, including 17 middle junior high schools and 
11 high schools. 
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FINDINGS 

* Both schools and districts are supposed to annually submit an 
attendance plan* 

1) Nineteen community school districts of those surveyed did 
not submit a district attendance plan to the Bureau of Attendance* 

2) In only 222 of the districts did all of the schools subrait 
plans* 

3) No plans at all were submitted frora three districts. 

4) For the remaining 29 corarounity school districts, individual 
schools submitted plans as follows: 

^ 100% of the schools submitted in seven districts; 

- 90--100^ of the schools submitted in five districts; 

- 80-90% of the schools submitted in three districts; 
50-802 of the schools submitted in five districts; and 

*- less than 50% of tfie schools submitted in nine districts. 

5) Every one of the schools included in the survey purported to 
have an attendance plan* Hovfever> copies of the plan were not 
available at four junior high schools and two high schools, or 
21X of the schools surveyed. 

* Each attendance plan should consist of a needs assessment ^ short 
and long range objectives^ specific programs to improve attendances 
staffing requirements and evaluation* 

6) Only three schools (IDS) had conducted a needs assessDent* 

7) At eleven of the schools (39%)> there was no mehtion either in the 
interviews or in the written plan of pro^jramming or instructional 

or support services for students witli attendance problems* At another 
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five schools (18%), prograTOmlng was included in the written plan» 
but never alluded to in response to interview questions. 

8) Only nine schools (32X), including seven high schools, had 
programs for long-term absentees. Only seven schools (25%), 
including six high schools, had a special program aimed at 
"Interwittent"* absentees. Only one high school had a prograra 
directed at the problem of classcutting. Only six schools 
(21%) were specifically addressing the need for early identifi- 
cation of attendance problems. Finally, only ten schools (362), 
three junior high schools and seven high schcols, had any special 

' classes for studenLs with attendance problems, 

9) Seventeen (612) of th$ schools knew of programs within the 
community that dealt with attendance-related problems and 
fifteen of these schools did refer students to the community 
services. 

• The plan should be developed in consultation with a Committee on 
Attendance (COA) which should Include teachers, pupils, parents, supervise 
and community persons. The committee are to meet regularly, advise 
the principal and maintain minutes and membership lists. 

10) Only eight of the schools in the survey i29)i) had involved 
students in the development of the plan. There was more '-'f fort 
to do this at the high school level, including five (A5^) of 
the high schools. 

11) Parents, weru Involved in the devc . opnfnt of the a t tend. i nee , Ian 
at nine (32^0 of the srhoolr,- How-ver, ir. thli, case, the effort 
was more common at the junior high school level, wliert? sev.<a 
schools (41;^) included parents in this activity. 
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12) All of the high schools and 82-^ of the junior high schools had 
Coamiittees on Attendance* Thret:: junior high schools had no C 

13) Only six schools (21%) had regular meetl.igs of the COA, Two COA's 

had not met at all during the 1979-80 school year and at ten schools, the 
date of the last COA raeeting was "not available" from the interview 
respondents* 

14) Only six COA's (212) included parent representation* Only five 
schools (18i) included students on the COA: three high schools and two 
junior high schools- 

^ The school based plan is to be subaaitted to the appropriate 
superintendent for approval. Plan^i are also to be siade available for 
review by the Chancellor's Task Force ory^ At tendance* 

15) Just under half of the schools (12 or 43%) had received input 

or information from either the compunity school district office or the 
high school borough superintendent • Seven, or only 25% of the schools ^ 
had been called to district meetings on attendance and only two junior 
high schools (12%) had ever reviewed the district attend pi^ii>. 

€ 

16) Twenty-^two of the schools (79:?) had subsiitted their^c cudance 

plans for review to at least one of th^* following: bor :)a;^h : ^jrerlntendent t 
community school district staff > Chaoceilor *s Task Fiorce . None of the 
schools « however > had gone thjpugh a revlsl .>n proces^i or received formal 
comments* 

17) The Chancellor's Task Forc< had visited sixteen of the: junioi^ 
high schools (94i). ^ 

Ttie classroom teacher is u bo directly involved in the improvement 
of attendance* 

18) ^aly nine schools (six junior .high schools and three hign 
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schools) noted responjfibiiitieii other than clerical 

duties ati the classroow teacher* b responsibilities regarding 

acteoiiance* 

19) 0»ly oaie scbodl surveyed had provided training io other 
than clarical area^ regarding attendance* Seventeen s^chooisj 
(612) had hkd no. training sassions and ten schools (36%) bad 
held training sessions on clerical issues. 

20) Twency-£our schools CS6S) have had a staff nesting on 

' atteDdance issues. Seventeen ihXl) of the schools tsad discussed 
^attendance at staff »eetirgs,^S^t only seven schools^ (25%) had 
actually designated attendance issues as an agenda iten or 
priiaary focup of a staff neetlng. 

21) IWenty three schcjols (82S) have meetings of all personnel 
votlcing on Jittendance. At five schools (182) there s^re 
regular oiee^lngs, eighteen schpols (64S) hold such saeetings as 
needed, five schools (18t) do not hold oeetings. 

• In addition: 

22) None of the schools in the survey had included feeder 
schools in developing their attendance plans. Only thrat 
Junior high- schsols and two high schools (182 of the total) had 
set at all with representatives of their feeder. 

23) Only sixteen of the schools (571) were in compliance with the 
time schedule for sending postcards to students' homes and 
only nine achools (32X). were in cotapliance regarding 407 'a, the 
referral for^ for attendance teachers. 



24) Of the fourteen districts which cooperated with the survey, 
three had only one attendance teacher » two districts, had two 
attendance teachers, five districts had three attendance 
teachers, one had four attendance teachers, and three districts 
had five attendance teachers. The student/atc^^ndahce teacher 
ratio ranges from one attendance teacher for 2,952 rtuden^s to 
one teacher for 34,739 students • 

25) Only one of the district attendance coordinators couid supply 
specific data on actual caseloads for the attendance teachers, 
numbers* of students c atacted and number of students actually 
returning to school. 

26) Estiiaates for caseloads in the districts began at 300 students 
per attejj^nce teacher and went into the thousands. 

Chancellor's Special Circular No. 2 

This circular, dated August 24, 1979, discusses the implementatioa 
of the '^Clearance of Register** procedure as required by the Attendance 
Program. According to Board of Education officials, this circular is 
now under review and will be re--lssued in the fail of 1980, The register 
clearance pr or ess, "^designed to locate absentees during the beginning of 
the school year and to provide accurate data concerning school population, 
was designated as a priority for Fall, 1979 by the Bureau of Attendance. 
The circjlar states that "All students who are on the school register, 
but have not attended a single day of school froia the beginning of the 
term up to and including Tuesday, October 30, 1979, andi^ whose absence 
re»aius unaccounted for, are to be -discharged as of October 30, 197^." 
The circular does not require, but ''assumes that e«^oh public school will 
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have Bade subscantive efforts to locate the students.** 

A student can be discharged legally only if he or she transfers, 
graduates* gets caarried, reaches 17 and has parental peroission or if 
-not found.- A child can only be discharged as "not found** by an Attendance 
Teach^tr and only if substant^f 1 efforts have been loade to locate the 
student. Under Circular # 2, students could be discharged if they had 
not attended school for a single day. If substantial efforts are not 
nade to locate the student, this constitutes an illegal discharge. 

27) "Substantial efforts" have not been saade in oany cases. Due to 
the auaber of titudeats involved, it appears that several hundred /and 
possibly as oany as 10,000) students whose cases had not been legally 
closed as of October 30, 1979, were illegally discharged because of 
insufficient follow-up. 

28) Discharge forms (209-B) at the Bureau of Attendance for Fall 

1979 contain the following illegal notations as reasons for discharge: 

Chancellor's Circular #2 
17 + not attending 
17 + Bureau of Attendance 
No Show - 407 

^ ■ 

29) A review of the **period two** discharges (10/2/79 - 10/31/79) for a 

random saople of twelve high schools, five interoediate/ junior high schools, 

and two elementary schools revealed irregularities. Wholesale illeg^.! — 

diacharaes were oade on or iniaediately preceeding October 30th. 
* 

30) Every student over 17 was immediately discharged as 17 -f. 
Although technically, these students may drop out of school legally, the 
.aischarges did not reflect exit interviews, appropriate contacts, or 
appropriate signatures required. Several students born In 1963 and 
1964 were also oistaijienly discharged in the 17 + category. 

31) It is difficult to estimate the total number of illegal discharges. 
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It is unclear whether all possible avenues were explored before a student 
was discharged as "not foi^nd" on October 30. 1979. In cases where insuf- 
ficient efforts were made to locate the student before the deadline, these 

would also be illegal discharges. We estiraate that there were 1,500 

♦ 

illegal discharges in the 19 sample schools alone. 
DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATION S 

The Chancellor's i^tendance Program attempts inr.oads in three areas: 

1) The developraeait of accurate register and attendance data; 

2) The priority status assigned to increasing attendance, articulated 
In an attendanoe/'plan designed by each school« 

3) The notification of all school, district and central personnel of 
their appropriate roles and contribution in this effort. 

Although the plan demonstrates some success, four problem areas 
still must be addressed: 

1) Lack of formal evaluation of existing programs 

2) Non-compliance with the Chancellor's Attendance Program 

3) Clearance of registers 

4) The lack of emphasis on educational programs 

5) Out-'of-'School youth 
1) Evaluation 

1) The Board of Education ^hould conduct a 80phistic<ated analysis and 
evaluation of school -based attendance programs in order to identify the 
most successful strategies. 

Such evaluations are an important pie-requisite to expansion and 
replication of the programs t 
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2) Compliance with the Chancellor's Attendance" ProRgao 
jpt should be the obligation of the borouRh superintend ents to monitor 
the design and irople«entatlon of &n effective attenda nce plan for e^.ch 
high school. In the districts^ where icapleaentation of a uni form program 
is more difficult, the district attendance coordinators sho uld have 
this moaitorigg retponsibility* 

Kon~coopliaoce feith the Chancellor's Prograo needs to be addressed. 
Findings 1-5 (preparation and subaission of an attendance plan), 6 (earryin^ 
out a needs assessment), 10-14 Cs true ture of the Committee on Attendance) 
and 15-17 (role of the district) are examples of problem areas. 

In order to obtain cooperation from the schools as well as to refine 
the program, E?P recooaends that a conference on attendance be called for 
^repreintatives and parents of all 32 districts. This could be aa oppcr- 
tunity to share successful 8tratei.le8 as well as to revise and strengthen 
the Chancellor's Prii^gran based on this year's experience. la addition, 
it is hop hat consultation would increase the districts' comaitment 
to the program* ' 

3) Clearance of Registers 

No student should be discharged until all efiorts to locate thfe 
student and provide alternative services have been made and do cumented* 
All cases of illefial discharge should he re-opened an d re-evaluated . 
It is clearly both against the law and against the best interests of the 
students to do otherwise. / 



4) Emphasis on EducationarNyrograins 



our 



Each school must provide programs which will attract all of 
students to schools. Each attendance plan should provide for teacher training 
that will emphasige the teacher's pivotal role in encouraging attendance . 
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The fourth probletc area is the implicit separation of attendance- 
related activities and other educational programs in the schools » as seen 
in Findings 7--8 and 18;-21. 

This is not to deny the importance of improved clerical procedure* 

£PP has regularly advocated for improved data collection and evaluation 

at the Board of Education. Clearly* standardised clerical procedures are 

vital for a decentralized system that is responsible for close to a 

million school children* No solutions can^be formulated until ve understand 

the parameters of the problem* In the next chapter* we will again address 

the problem of an adequate* useful data base* However, we cannot stress 

too emphatically that record-^keeping is only a prepatory first step. It 

is important to record attendance; however, it is much more important to 

« 

provide an educational program that children will attend. 

Today's truants are young people who have judged and ^rejected the 
schools as not for them* Their challenge to the schools is to mak^ 
what goes on inside more attractive than street life, closer to 
their escperience and t^re useful in meeting life^oeeds* Uoless 
school and coitmmity programs make these children want to resume 
their interrupted learning, surely technical measures will ^1^1 to 
reduce truancy to any significant degree* (EducatiOEi Cam^itt^e 
Women's City Club, It's 10 AM; Do You Know Where Your Children 
Are? March, 1979, p. I) 

The separation of attendance related activities and other programcoiing 
in the schools is largely a question of the principalis attitude* Emphasis 
on a schoolbased attendance plan can be a successful strategy* However, 
additional attendance-^related activities should supplement an educational 
program addresses the needs of students aud^^ovldes an Incentive 

to attend school and learn. The priority status of attendance should 
pera^ate every school activity. It is ounter-productive to designate 
specific activities as "attendance-related" If the result is that all 
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other education services are set apart from the attendance plan and 
stripped of their value for encouraging good attendance. It is mainly 
the principal *s role to cultivate a comprehensive attitude towards atten- 
dance* 

In the introduction to the School Attendance Manual, there is a recog- 
nition of the critical role of teachers, principals and supervisors in imple- 
nentlng any attendance plan. There are ample provisions and guidelines for 
attendance taking. Schools are encouraged to move beyond the mere raechanica 
of attendance taking to provision of "Special School-Based Programs." 
The Plan also provides for technical assistance and training to be provided 

by the Task Force. 

However, given the plan's awareness of the key role which teachers 
play in the development and implementation of any plan, irnd the perceptions 
of teachers that they are over-burdened and ill-prepared to work with 
the truant population, it is striking that there is no provision for 
teacher training although training for secretaries in filing forms* it* 
specifically mentioned. 

No teacher, having taken the roll, has completed his or her 
/ attendance-taking activities for the day. Mter tallying the number 

of children absont, attendance-related activities for the students who 
are present should include everything else that occurs in school during 
the day. No staff meeting on attendance Is complete it" the only topic 
is the correct clerical format for absent students and no mention is 
made of services for attending students. EPP staff has prepared a detailed 
discussion of Programml ? >r the Truant , Appendix C. Tl\is is simply a 
compendium of Information available in the literature ind known to the ^. 
school system. It is imperative that schools provide- pr oy/aas which 
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will attract all of our students to school . 
5) The Out-of-School Youth 

The EPF sugg^ests that service to out-of -school youth be provided 
through purchasa of service a^reetcents with coamunity-baaed organjgations 
throuehout the City * 

The out-of-8chool youth Is the missing elenieat In the Chancellor's 
Attendance Progran. The Program does not address the needs of the out- 
of-8Chool student, or long-term absentee. There are two sides to the 
problem of truancy. One is ensuring that students continue to attend 
school, or retention. The second i-'sue, and one of growing dimensions 
in New York City, ia reaching out and contacting students who are already 
out of school. Ideally, an effective early identification effort %o 
reach children before they leave the system and to prevent others from 
feeling pushed out would obviate the need for outreach services* However, 
at this time, with an eve r-ingrea sing population of out •^f -school children 
in Ntew York City, we must address this problem* Table V presents drop-out 
statistics for 1978-79. 

The Division of High Schools in response to the Dropout Report has 
begun to address the out-of-school youth* Three Outreach Centers are 
being established as a means of assisting students to return to instructional 
settings. A flexible program is being organized to provide each returning 
student with a variety of services including: an education and psychosocial 
profile; the Personal Growth Laboratory (a program which has been successfully 
implemented in other settings); referrals for n<'cessary supportive and 
social services; an appropriate instructional placement; and follow-up 
and monitoring activities. The Division is also planning several new 



smll instructional settings which will be affiliated with an existing 

high »chpol* ^ 

Ihswever, the EPP suj^^jsts that such centerb can never achieve the out- 
reach capabilities ot the existing network of conuaur.iLy-based organizations 
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TABLE V 



Uieh 


School Qroncitifiis^ 


SohAiTil Y^iiir 


1978-1979 














Reports 






2 nf 
m UJL 


Manhattan 




vlO/31/78 


Missing* 






Ben lamia Fra nkl in 


458 


\ 

\2 128 


None 






22 2 


Charles Evans Hughes 


612 


k770 


None 






22 


Seward Fatk 


803 


3^856 

W ft w ^ w 


None 






21 




436 


2 397 


None 










436 




Period 9 






1 1 


Louis Brandeiis 


1.027 


4 219 


None 






24 




27 


2 762 \ 


None 






1 
X 


Julia RichfiiaQ 


646 


3 543 ^ 


None 






18 

X w 


Music anci Art 


64 


2.503* \ 


Petlods 2 


& 


4 




Martin Luther Kin(» 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 








Murrv fierc^tr&tifii 


43 


2 551 


None 








Farkvest 


80S 

www 


3 877 


Periods 1 


& 


2 


21 
^x 


Fashion XniiiiiAtiriftss 


181 


2 407 


None 






Q 




74 


1 115 


None 






7 




166 


3 044 


None 








N*^» Schm>l of Printing 


229 


1 Q23 


None 






1 9 

XX 


Art and Design 


73 


2,269 


None 






3 


Manhattan 


280 


1 71 3 


Period 2 






XP 


Mabel Dean Bacon 


43 


1,275 


None 






3 


.Park East 


192 


483 


Periods 4 


& 


8 


39 


lieat Side 


102 


313 


None 






33 








Periods 6, 


,9. 


in 


Jf^ 


W«( ^IS? 4»X 


4A1 


479 


Periods 7 


& 




5Q 


Harlaci Preo 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 








Aiiiciliarv n 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 






M/A 


j 

St&ten Island y 














Ndw Dorp 


301 


2,801 


None 






11 


Port JULchaood 


240 


2,982 


None 






8 


Curtis 


278 


2,323 


Period 8* 






12 


Totteavtlle 


278 


4,927 


None 






6 


VJagner 


213 


3,032 


None 






7 


R» Hc6ee 


i;6 


1.414 ' 


None 
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TApLE V continued 

August Hartin 

Beach Channel 

B. Cardoso 

Springfield Gardens 

4ohii Bowne 

Francis Lewis 

H. Van Bur en 

Forest Hills 

C* Bryant 

Long Island C^-ty 

Newtown 

Flushing 

Far Rockaway 

Jamaica 

Ricbffiond Hill 

John Adams 

G. Cleveland 

A. Jackson 

Baytiide 

BilXcrest 

Queens 

Aviation 

Thomas Edison 

Auxiliary 

Middla College 



Bronx 
Morris* 

Herbert Lehman 
W.H. Taft 
C, Coluobus 
Bqnroe 

Evander Chi Ids 
Ualton^ 
Roosevelt 
Clinton 
Brojuc Science 
A. Stevenson 
H.S* Truman 
South Bronx 
J, Kennedy 
A.E. Smith 
Jaae Addacis 
S* Gompers 
G. Dodge 
Auxiliary 



Number of 




Dropouts 


■fi A / /7ft 


SI 




32d 




ioU 


OAR 


499 




5X5 






^ ^ uu^ 


29o 






A 






AO 


707 




A ARfl 


A AC 
HUO 




341 




2of 


i ^3 


*5i C A 




882 








373 


2,655 


281 


3,718 


446 


J^,1«>0 


.119 


1,292 


40 


2,976 


141 


7 A7Q 


%1 t A 

N/A 




&3 


A7 ^ 




7 liAO 


^ £ 

663 


*l A Aft 


1»247 


3p olio 






a29 


7 Q7n 


55/ 


7A^ 


/ 




l|3o5 


A A 
^ |H00 




A 7^1 






\ 7 OA 


A Afti 


319 


3,361 


30 


790 


945 


4,830 


261 


1,764 


3U 


1,534 


264 


1,021 


79 


1,968 



N/A N/A 



K%W U W W 


% Of 


& ^9 «V <•» ^fe Ai| 


Dropouts 




4 


None 


9 




12 




15 




13 


Nons 


11 


Non0 


9 




6 


Kon6 


15 




14 


A*^#a#w 


12 


None 


15 




15 




9 


Non6 


13 




18 




25 


None 


14 


Period 10 


8 


None 


14 


None 


9 


None 


1 




6 




N/A 




20 




27 




19 




35 


None 


19 


None 


30 


None 


15 . 


None 


21 




30 


None 


22 


None 


2 




18 


None 


9 


Pe iod 3 


4 


None 


20 


None 


15 


None 


20 


None 


26 


Period 9 


4 


N/A 


N/A 
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Nuniber of 


R^ifis ter 


RfiDort s 

• ^^1 JS' ^ 1^ 


Z of 


Brooklyn 


Dropouts 


10/31/78 


Missinc 


DroDouts 


Lafayette 


528 


3,495 


None 


15 


Hidwood 


396 


2.854 


None 


14 


A* Lincoln 


371 


2,935 


Period 7 


13 


S# Tildea 


286 


2,952 


None 


10 


F»K« Lane 


953 


5,192 


None 


18 


J» ^fadiso^ 


396 


3,275 


None 


12 


Brooklyn Tech 


363 


5.830 


None 


6 


T» Jefferson 


1,003 


3,928 


None 


26 


Frosnect Eeisrhts 


639 


3,176 


None 


20 


New Utrecht 


520 


2.800 


None 


19 


Boys and Girls 


580 


4.667 


None 


12 


John Jay 


1,237 


4,496 


None 


28 


ErasKftus Hall 


741 


4,077 


None 


18 


6 m tfini^ate 


439 


3,459 


None 


13 


£ast€^rn District 


821 


3.028 


None 


27 


Eushwick 


718 


2,952 


None 


24 


Bay Rid^e 


378 


2,378 


None 


17 


Ft. Hamilton 


555 


3,760 


None 


15 


Sh^eoshead Bav 


330 


3,117 


None 


11 


^Canarsie 


447 


2,663 


None** 


17 


F» Eoosevelt 


688 


3, 891 


None 


18 




160 


3,422 


None 


5 


South Shore 


530 


4,586 


None 


12 


£«R» Kurrow 


138 


2,849 


None 


5 


Barton 




2,349 


None 


- 2 


Sarah J# Hale 


52. 


2,589 


None 


20 ' 


G* tfati^tingltouae 


173 


2,378 


None 


7 


Aufcoiaotlve 


171 


1,726 


Kone 


10 


Ea&t tfev ^rk 


286 


1,705 


None 


17 


V* Grady 


163 


2,174 


None 


7 


A. Hand 1 ton 


262 


1,259 


None 


21 


£. Whitney 


336 


2,353 


None 


14 




242 


1,824 


None 


13 


Auxiliary 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A ^ 


N/A 


Pacific 


343 


512 


None 


47 


City-as-School 


62 


339 


None 


18 


High School Eedlrectioa 


211 


571 


Periods 1,7,10 


37 


P.H. iiiish School 


123 


i.292 


None 


9 



Period 1 
Period 2 

Period 3 
Period 4 
Period 5 
Period 6 
Period 7 
Period 8 
Period 9 
period 10 



September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

(Say 

June 
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Attendance and other school-related problems seldom appear in 
isolation. The majority of these youth are strugfgiing with social and 
t;u .onmenCal probleras beyond the scope of the school system. This is 
evident in exaniining the case histories of youth currently being served 
by other social service and support systems. School-related problems, 
especially truancy, characterize those adolescents who eventually come tos 
the attention of the child welfarv system (foster care and preventive 
services) and the juvemile justice system (probation and diversion programs) 

A study by the Economic Development Council of New York City (Truancy 
in iiew York City's Public Schools', October, 1977) explored the relationship 
between truancy and juvenile crime. The report states that confirmation 
of a juvenilis tendency to break the law during school hours is found in 
New York City police records. EDO estimates that the cost o£ truancy- 
related criaes in New York City for 1976 was $329,000,000. 

A survey of preventive service programs contracting with the 
New York City Department of Social Services, Special Services for 
Children (SSC), noted, the prevalt ce of school-related problems. 

One of th^ major systems which preventive programs 
have to deal with regularly is education. 

After analyzing and reviewing all the data collected, 
it was noted that m&re than half of the preventive 
programs reported, either in the Data Collection Form 
or at the time of sltfi -visits, that school-related 
problems ranging from behind grade level work and 
unmet special needs to truancy and suspension^ were 
the most common presenting problems and/or reasons 
for referrals. In addition, case records often 
indicated the presence of school-related problems 
for at least one child in the family regardless of 
the initial reason for referral. 

(See INTERFACE, An Ounce of Prevention: A Survey of Preventive Services 
Programs Contracted by New York City Special Services for Children . 
"Apcil, 1980, p. 36.) ' 
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Th*ret: general findings support the recomniendation thai cao*b proviiie 
servici?s to out -of ••school youth* 

a) Services for out of school youth f^re not widely available n <iur 
public school system. 

b) The Board of Education is not the aost appropriate service de- 
llverer to ri^ch out-bf-school youth. 

c) There is an existing network of cnmnunity-based organizations \ 
(CBO's) throughout the City with experience providing outreach 
services* ^ 

Existing School Attendance Services For Out-of -School Chi^ren 
The greatest gap in service to out-of •^school yoiithi> appears at the 
comomnity school district level as docuaented by the. survey of junior 
high school and district attendance plans (see Findings 8--9 and 21*26)* 
However » all experience points to the fact that attendance and drop-out 
pifobienis are increasingly appearing at an earlier grade* Repeatedly » 
Junior high school staf J noted ^h^ necessity of Impletnentlng early ident^ 
ificfiitlon and preventive programs in the elt* aentary and middle schools* 
However » few, if any, such' programs exist * High School principals unanimou!^! 
fsention the problems of articulation and the number of children who 
never even reach their schools. (See Chapter 111)* However, the relaiivc 
concentration of attendance services (though still insufficient) in tho 
high schools a ^ the current at cent Ion on the drop-nut problem U*avc» 
these younger students unaddresi: .*d uniil their problcui^, ^re ^rvc^r^^ v\\^y\^v 
to des&and ^ response from the ^chool system. Prc^; ic tably , by that ti^u, 
the problems are ali>o much harder co sulve. 

- The EPF previously has nadc the fallowing rccar.rtendat ions regarding 
the tllocation of funds to fhe high t^^hools for students with (ittend-^nce 
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^roblAos CS«« p. 13-15 for this fiscal disincentives tor improving attendance 
iQ the currttiii: alloCACioa formula): 

1. The allocation formula , whatever its form, should be considered 
child-specific funds. While different services may be provided 
to dif ferine students, a student laust receiva services in return 
for the funding chat he/she attracts to the schools* Under no * 
circuaatances should oo» student's' program depend on the absence 
of awjther. The evaluation and csonitoring of such targeting' 

of fund* would b« a |»art of the task performed by the borough 
supariatendents in supervising all principals • 

2. A certain number of Executive Director's disciretionary units 

. should be reserved for attendance purposes. A oual^r of these 
would be assigned » on a per capita basis, to the schools fo«r 
their LTA»s. tSie amount would be less than that for students on 
an allocation register, so that there would be an incentive to 
succeed in bringing long-term truants back to the schools, at 
which time, the schools would be awarded a higher allocation. 



CEducattanal morities Panel, Allocation of Tax Levy Funds to 
Kew York^City HI^Rh Schools, Kay, 1979, pp.lOO-101>. ' 

Although the High School Division has instituted an small allotment 
as recommended above, the number of units was not suf f icie t to actually 
improve tiie situation (although it does represent an important commitment). 
The EPF continues to endorse both of these recotamendationfci to provide 
resources and appropriate services to all public school children, includ- 
ins those with attendance pgobleros* 

The Division of High Schools also has taken important In^iatives 
iu response to the public release of the "Dr op-Out Reporc ' in the es- 
tablishoent of the retrieval centers^ The Board of Education deserves 
praise tor acknowledging the dissensions of the drop'-out problem and for 
laoving to provide services. However, the Board*s strategies do not 
oaximize available resources in ruippon of thli» population as further 
discubseda 

a. The Role of the Board of Eduratinn 

We should not ask» however, that the Board fill a roi j that is 
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inappropriate for it. The prlaary nission of the public school system 
is to provide effective educational programming and instruction to 
students. The Educational Priorities Panel expects t c New York City 
public schoolfi^ to provide an appropriate education for^each and every 
child* However » we recognize that this is ^n enormous task* Vie cannot, 
nor should w^, expect the school system to address other neefds* Social 
services are the responsibility » and the expertise, of o^^er delivery 
systems* These other sfervlce deliverers should fulfill their mission.. 
Experience and skills should not be wasted nor should we^be shifting 
responsibillry for solving every problem to an ali^eady overburdened 
school system. 

The EPP supports the idea of coordinated services and the preparation 

of an integrated service plan for each child* However, thi^ should not 

be misinterpreted to mean that all services must be provided by one 

professional or one system. Rather, it means that each piece of the 

cooprehensive service plan should be delivered by the best-tjualif led 

individual or structure in cooperation with the other service providers. 

While the schools may be best equipped to provide services to children in 

school, it may not be able to reach out to children who are not attending 

school • » 

**Qiildren In uur schools are increasingly exhibiti/ig'a range of 
learning and behavioral problems that seem to be in part a 
function of eraotional difficulLies that begin outside the 
school* When a particular set of problems such as school 
maladjustment or truancy becomes so widespread, it becomes < 
cost-inefficient to continue to provide services on a case-*by-case 
basis without some atctention to the larger, common structural 
elements in a particular cluster of families or communities that 
may be contributing to the problem. Since schools are the prtcaary 
alternate site in which young children function, treatment and early 
intervention efforts must include a«^ effort to reconcile home and 
and school* This strategy must involve collaboration among dis- 
ciplines - mental health workers recognizing the importance of • 
school in a child's life and school administrators acknowledging 
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that school boundaries are not iopersneable." (Interface, A Survey 
of Early Intervention Programs in New York State / 1978, p. 48. ) 

The Board of Education must be carefu) to avoid two pitfalls in 
addressing the needs of oun-^of --school youth. The first relates to 
flexibility and the second to professionalism* The public schc )is 
must not only be willing to entertain new and creative approaches but 
should be vigorously pursuing innovative answers to the problems of the 
school population* The routine approach of having an attendance teacher 
telephone or visit the home is a limited response to truancy. The ave- 
nues available to an attendance teacher for locating a truant » as out"* 
lined in the School Attendance Manual are only a first step. Providing 
referrals to other social service bureaucracies is inadeqxiate if there 
is no case advocacy, no assistance in negotiating with these formidable, 
and often unyielding, systems, no follow-vip or monitoring, and, finally, 
no coordination or planning for a comprehensive package of services. 
Attendance teachers repeatedly asserted that huge caseloads restricc 
their activities to clerical duties, locating students and providing limited 
referrals* Limited time and previous failures restrain attendance 
teachers from taking many cases to Family Court or takihg advantage of 
their legal standing or possible legal functions. The Board of Education 
taut take advantage of all existing methods of providing attendance pro- 
gramming, both public and private. 

The second problem noted above is a restrictive emphasis on pro- 
fessionalism. A significant factor in the positive use of alternatives 
and flexibility is the use of diversified staff. In order to serve 
students p the Board of Education has to recognize the many and varied 
skills offered by different personnel. One need not be an "attendance" 
teacher to cultivate good attendance in students, further, one need 
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not be a pedagogue to address school-related problems. Just as the 
Board of Education has utilized aides and paraprofessionals for s) ecific 
duties » outreach to oat-of -•school youth should be T>royided by a variety 
o£ staff persons* Different skills » experiences, and working conditions 
are required to provide^ various services to meet different needs* The 
most i&ffective program will take advantage of the available personnel* - 
Students are not well-served by arbitrary or traditional professional 
designationa* Flexible prograisoing requires the capacity to revise job 
descriptions and staffing patterns to match the most qualified person 
with the required task« 

C. Advantages of Community-^Based Organizations 

Currently » many CBO's are providing services to the out--of school 
population with public funding from a variety of city agencies — 
Special Services for Children, the New York City Youth Boards the Criminal 
Justice Coordinating Council. As discussed previously » whether their 
specific aandate is to prevent foster care placesent or to divert youth 
from t^e juvenile Justice system, a primary focus for treatoent/services 
is the school-^related problem and truancy prevention. / 

There are three major reasons for the Board of Education to use its 
furds to strengthen and expanc the outreach and ttuancy prevention 
coiBi ^nents of these programs: the experience of the CBO's, their 
acceptance in the neighborhood, and the flexibility of their staff and 
progr ng. 

(iy CBO's have experience - The Board of Education-^should not be ' 
expending valuable time and resoarces to "reinvent the wheel. (" It Is 
counter-productive for Board personnel to recreate program raod^ils, currl- 
culae, and service strategies that have already been designed, implemented, 
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and field-tested by CBO's. Not only is it a waste of the Board of 
Education's resouirces to provide services already provided elsewhere 
but it is a drain on the CBO»s, who are called in for consultation and 
advice. It is wore useful for CBO's to provide services directly to 
stt^dents rather than give technical assistance to the Board of 
Education* 

<ii) CBO's have couaaunity acceptance - The effective conuaunity-based 
organisations have developed as an integral part of a neighborhood. The 
trust, the intricate linkages, and the intimate understanding of a community's 
strengths and weaknesses that is developed over time cannot be replicated 
easily by Board of Education personnel moving into a neighborhood- The 
extensive buaping and excessing of staff produced by budget cuts has not 
allowed many school personnel to reniain in one area long enough to become 
part of the coraiaunity. Fiscal pressures have also meant that one attendance 
teacher is responsible for an entire school district qr for a high school 
attendance area that includes not one, but two, three, or a half dossen 
distinct and complex communities. It is beyond any individual's 
capacity to develop tb ■ necessary faroiliarity with so laany disparate 
areas* 

Further reducing the chances of success, attendance teachers are 
regularly rotated out of their schools or responsibilities to address 
emergency situations or short-term priorities (see Chapter III). Con- 
sidering all of these barriers to effective linkages with tVie community, 
the Board cannot ignore those programs which hav< already established 
themselves as integral parts of communities. The Board should be capita- 
lizing on their contacts, information, and resources. Obviously, there 
is a range in the quality of services provided by CBO's. However, those 
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that have been succesi^ful have received an acceptance from the community 
This iu an invaluable resource for reaching out-ot-schooi youth that 
the Board iHShould recognize* 

Ciii) CBO's have the flexi^. lity Exi;>ting CBO's, with their 
kno«*^edge of particular communities » hav^ created program models along a 
broad spectrum^ addressing the unique status of each comaunlty and the 
special needs and resources of the youth in the neighborhood. Moreover » 
a CBO will h«ve a diversified staffs coordinating the skills of social 
work prof< .onals, paraprof essionals , street workers, and volunteers — 
staff Indigenous to the community and those who bring itaporiant skills 

4 

from outside of the comouaity. The CBO is also unrestrained by the 9 to 

I 

3 or even 9 to 5 timetable. They can hold evening programs* visit the 
home before school, share in the cosasiunity*& night life and weekend 
recreation* In other words » they ctn provide a constant presence that 
eiicourages cosmaunity members to trust staff and to consider the program 
a vital part of the cosuaunlty. In general » staff is available whenever 
services are required* In addition, parenLs, s^tudents, and community 
membera can be incorporated into the program* Their contributions can 
be invaluable* Significantly, this Is an area in which the school-based 
plaxis have been particularly negligent. (See Findings 11 and 14 above)* 

These then are the advantages offered by the cotTuaunity-^based 
organisations in providing quality services to out-^of-school youth. 
The Educational Priorities Panel suggests that an Increased level of 
service would result if attendance services were provided through 
purcha8e--of-service agreements with CBO's throughout the City* 
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Therefore » recoeuaetid: 

The Board of Education should take full advantage of the existing 
netwcgV gf comia»r.itybased or^anigations (CBO's) throughout the city 
with expeclenca providioR outreach ser vl^^. 

The BPP rtcoaseods that this policy be phased in gradually, be- 
girniing with pilot projecfcs in a few districts. New programs should be 
coacentrated firat at the district level because decentralized attendance 
services have been taost seriously depleted by budget cuts. Furtheraore, 
CBO outreach prograas could be housed in unused school space* This 
arrangement would facilitate coordination of servifces as well as provide 
an alternative use for underutilized school buildings. 

^> ^Since CBO*s are not of unifbna quality, and, la fact, in some 

districts there are no CBO's capable of providing quaU^y service, a 
pilot project Is reccmmended in those distriots that can identify reliable 
♦ CBO's. 

The eventual goal is a hetergeneous systaai that will provide high/ 
quality service through a variety of jaethodologies. Districts will be 
able to choose between the contractual services of a CBO and the provision 
of services by attendnnce teachers, depending on the needs of the student 
population, the comiauaity 's distinct characteristics, the quality of the 
CBO's programs, and the specific personnel available. 

tn aodltlon, certain districts or schools may be able to establish 
cooperative relations with CBO's to coordinate attendance efforts 
- naxinilze the impact of their services- Such cooperative efforts would 

not require the allocation of educati-a dollars, but co>ald utillEe existing 
CBO funding sources. In fact, some superintendents already have contacts 
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with CBO*s in their districts to foster cooperative efforts in serving 
neighborhood children. 

S«rvic6S for the hi^gh schools and special education should be 
incorporated vitbin this community** based structure as well* Services to 
out"*of-tichDDl high school students need to be provided in the communities 
in which they live, not in the schools they are not attending. For 
special education students, the new schoOjl-baaed support ^eans can be an 
excellent link between the school and cooaiunity services. 

The EPF .re^oouMtnds that these attendance outreach services be 
contracted with C80's by the city's Youth Board. The funding advantages 
of this arrangement will be discussed below. 

>■ course there are risks associated with contracting services, but 
precautions- can be taken to avoid these pitfalls. New York City has had 
experience with other systeas of purchased services which proivde important 
lesson for this proposal. Perhaps the most aiportant lessons Is that 
governiuent must accejr - the considerable toonitoring and accountability 
rtsponttibilir ies'that accompiny purchase of services agreements* 

The contracts with CBO's should be awarded according to clear 
guidelines previously established. For example, selection criteria should 
Qclude among others: 

- the organization's established network in the coraraunity; 

- its experience working with truants and their families; 

- successful contacts with school personnel; 

- understanding of the Board of Education's struc ure and regulations; 

0 

- qualifications and availability of staff; 
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- Its track record 4n reporting and accounting to other contractors; 

ft 

- the results at former evaluations conducted by other contractors, etc 
Service requiteaents must be incorporated into the contracts 

tbeisselves* These, of course, may vary sosaewhat according to the 
oegotiations between the district and the CBO, but certain alntisal 
tf^ulreaents should be standard. The following are listed as suggestions: 

- The Youth Board must conduct both fiscal and program audits (funds 
mist not only be accounted for but well spent)* 

- The contracts should reflect program goals, including number of 
children and families to be served, specific services to be provided, 
and estiaated numbers of children returned and/or remaining In 
school* 

- Regular reports should be required that contain specific 
Information including: the number of type of contacts made with 
children, their ,faml lies, teachers, and other school personnel; 
contacts. and referrals with other agencies; type of services 
provided; short and long term goals and strategies for each case; 
documentation of coordination with school programs, etc. 

These reports and Youth Board .luciits '^111 provide the Board wf 
Education with a means of evaluating the pi ot project and of refining 
the process for Its future replication. 

There are many examples of individual schools or districts currently ^ 
providing attendance services In cooperation with a CBO. 

,0f the 47 programs contracting with Special Services for Children to 
divert* children from foster car- placement: five participate ii alternative 
schools run by the Board of Educatich; seven provide tutoring and 
educational support services; two provide social services with personnel 
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located in the schools; and £ive additional progratas have established 
various cooperative relationships with local schools. 

For eacanplet the CotaiBunity Mediation T aining Prograca is sponsored 
^ and boused in an underutilized school by District 10 in the Bronx. One 
of the primary goals of the prograa is the "keep children in their schools." 
The program provides a variety of family and coiaoiunity services to ^'"^ 
approximately 400 faiailles. Staff » including paraprofessionals and 
volucteers, have developed a service model for this particular coamunity 
which focuses on "oediation.** In conjunction with these services. 
Community School^ District 10 contributes five full-tinie teachers to 
provide appropriate educational services to designated children in the 
program. 

Another example is the proposed Joint Sponsored Education Program in 
Park Slope* sponsored by the Interagency Truancy /Dropout Project in the 
Office of the Mayor, this program is described in Appendix E. 
COSTS 

Finally, in addition to Improving services, BPP suggestions that 
dollar savings, so important in light of impending budget cuts, can be 
made. If contracts are administered by the New York City Youth Board, 
they will qualify as part of the City's Comprehensive Youth Plan* With 
this status, 50% matching funds will be available from the State Department , 
for Youth. City tax levy dollarft can be withdrawn and replaced by State * 
funds. The result is a net savings for the City and a stable budget for 
attendance services with will yield increased services due to the benefits 
^of expertise, community linkages and diversified staff available through 
the CBO's. This plan is similar to that being implemented (following 
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EPF's suggestions in ehe Fall of 19-9) to contract extended use of schools 
prograow through the Vouth Board in order to qualify for state matching 

funds* ^ 

The l?udget of the Bureau of Attendance Is currently budgeted for 
$3^515 Billion with the districts expending another $2,399 for attendance 
teachers* 

For the initial pilot project, EPP recotataendi* a savings of $.5 
atllion. To achieve this, a tot^il of $1.0 oillion should be deductea 
froa the Bureau of Attendance budget and f roiB the budgets for attendance 
teachers in those districts that choose to contract out services. 

Of the $1 million thus removed from the Board of Education budget, 
$.'5 million should be transferred to the Youth Board as contracting agent 
to the CBO»s. The other $.5 million represents net savings. However, 
because *he Youth Board funds would be matched with State Comprehensive 
Youth Plan funds, services would remain at the $1 million level. And, as 
mentioned previously, we believe that the $1 million would buy more 
services through CBO's than they provided through the Bureau of Attendance 
because of the greater flexibility of CBO staffing patterns. 

The Bureau oi Attendance budget will continue to support high school 

attendance services. F a .he future, if this pilot is successful, it 

\ 

can b^j expanded* 
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CHAPTER III 

USE OF RESOURCES BY THE BUREAU OF ATTENDANCE 

The Bureau of Attendance (BOA), one of five bureaus under the Office 
of Pupil Personnel services* is organized into two responsibility 
areas. The first, under the supervision of the Assistant Director, is 
responsible for pupil accounting and employment certification f both 
the centralized High School Division and the decentralized school districts. 
The second^ under the supervision of the Chief Attendance Officeri is 
responsible for direct attendance teacher service£9 to the high schools » 
the Special Services Unit, the Chancellor's Task Force, Special Education, 
and for liaiaon services to the 32 school districts^ 

In light of the increasing attendance problem^ questions about the 
organization of the Bureau of Attendance, its use of personnel and the 
efficency of the prograias recently have been raised. 

This chapter addresses the coordination by the Bureau of Attendance 
with the High School Division, the use of Board of Education personnel on 
the Chancellor's Task Force and in the Special Services Unit, the Board 
of Education data ^se and the effect of the teacher contract on attendance 
services. 

COORDINATION WlTIl THE DIVISION OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

There must be cooperation and coordination between the Bureau of 
Attendance and the High School Division on both tin- policy making level 
and especially in the five high school districts (boroughs). 

It has become quite clear that coordination between the Bureau of* 
^j|4gndanc< and the High School Pivision, both centrnllzed entities within 
the Board of Education, is limited* lot example, the priority of the 
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Bur^u of Attendance and of the Chancellor for this year has been to 
clear the register while the priority pf the High School Division has 
been to locate and retain LTA's. Both divisions determined these priorities 
with insufficient discussion between the two. In addition the BOA claitas 
that, as of October 31, 1979, there were very few LTA's while the High 
School Division believes that there are over 8,000 LTA*s In the spring 
semester, 1980. Similarly, according to Board of Education personnel, 
the High School Division planned the new drop-out retrieval centers with 
iEiauff icient input froo the BOA and neither the BOA nor the CSiancellor 
requested significant input from the High School Division en either the 
developtaent of the nee attendance manual or the implementation of the 
Chancellor's attendance plan. Although the BOA borough attendance super- 
visors work directly with the high schools, only 42S of all high schools 
submitted an attendance plan to a;he Bureau of Attendance compared to 
61. 3X of all junior high and elementary schools (where attendance services 
are decentralized) submitted plans. 

The limited coordination between the BOA and t'^ High School Division 
is further accentuated at the borough level according to BOE personnel. 
Although there is both a district high school aup— -tendent and a district 
attendance supervisor, little interaction takes pl^ on decisions of 
common interest. A striking example of this is the assignment of the 
antendance teachers to the high schools. The district attendance super- 
visors request little or no input on ^ese a signmenta from the high 
school district superintendents- FurtWcaore, once an attendance teacher 
la assigned to a high school, he or she can be pulled from tliat school 
to either work at another school or to work on a special project. The 
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school aod fipeclaX project afisigom&nts are again both made with little 
or no input froo the district superintendent or froea the school Itself* 
The result ^is that the high (Schools do not enjoy continuity of service 
or the saaie standard of service and are unable to plan for support personnel 
because they do not know how aany attendance teachers they will have at 
any given tine. For exaaple^ during the first few weeks of September, 
approxlm&sly sixty attendance teachers were pulleci from their rAguiar 
assigtuaents to work ot. school plac<^iBentk»* Ttie remainder of SeptesabcT 
and ail of Octp&er was devotM to clearing the register; several jittendance 
teachers were re-assigned to those schools with large nussbers a£ students 
to 4ni discharged* In November and December, 30 attendance teachers were 
pulled to work on the city-wide audit, and when the second begins in ^ 

JUnuary, attendance teachers nust assist in establishing the audited, 
adjusted registers. Between illneHSj and special assignments, only lOX 
o£ the atteodance teachers are working in the schools with studen>j^ 
Ott any given day. C' 

la order to improve coordination^, both the BOA and the high School 
Division should seek input froo and inform one another o£ related actions. 
The high school district superintendents and the district attendance 
supervisory should work together to avoid prograo duplication, or working 
at cross purposes with one another, and to xn^xinsi^e resources for attendance 
problesasa For example, the definition of a school with needs may be a 
different one to the BOA and to the High School Division* The assignments 
of attendance teachers to the high .schools should he made by the BOA 
with joaximuiit input from the High School Division. The s^rhedule of the 
attendance teacliers and their varying re^-assi fejamentsi shuuld also be made 
with Dsaxiffium input in those instances wnere alternatives to pulling 
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attendance teachers from direct sti vices in the high schaols cannot be 
entertained. Kowever^ in some cases, there are alternatives: 

— The EPt* has previously recotmaended that the placei^ent process, be 
streaalincd aud that arsiculatiort betwen the feeder schools and the 

high schools be iaproved. It should not be neceat^ary for ^ixty attendance 
teachers to interrupt service delivery to Bauiut in school i>lacfeaent!tf in the 
fall. (See Educational Priorities Panel, Allocation of Tak'Levy Reaourcea. 
to the Highi Schools- > May. 1979, pp. 52-55.) 

— The, mv Hetrolab systeut should provide the type of data 

that will enable the attendance teachers to spend less titse on the City- 
wide audit ..nd the clearance of .register and more* tiroe providing direct 
services in th^ high ^schools* 

THE CHANC£LM>R'S TASK FORCE ON ATTENDANCc: 

Th^ duties perforoei. by thg Chancellor *s Task Force Bhould be 
perfcroed by bchool-basetd peraonnel or by the district or borounh ofgice> 

'rtie Chancellory's Task Force is composed of seven excessed Assistant 
Principals (AP) and four supervisors f ro«) the Bureau of Attendance* The 
AP*s are responsible for assisting both the schools and districts to 
develop their attendance plans and^ for evaluating the plans to insure 
compliance with the Chancellor's guidelines* The supervisors are respon- 
sible for Baonitorlng uniform accounting and reporting procedure >. 

Through the course of our Intervi^jWs in the scnools with the district 
attendance CM-ordiaators and with caembers of the Chancellor •s Task fovct- , 
it has becoEje clear that the ef feet cncs^ of and the need lot the 
Task Force aust be questioned* 

The AP's. after only one week of training by tlie bOA, be^^c^n to work 
with the district offices and with the Individ ua schools to develop and 
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review attendance plans# The AP's serve in an advisory capacity; they 
have no power to change the plan of a school or insist upon compliance 
with the Chancellor's guidelines* Although mandated by the Chancellor's 
plaa» only 61*32 ot ai: the district schools submitted a plan to the 
Bureau of Attendance* In addition, in reviewing a IGZ sample of chose 
plans submitted, only 17% 6f^che plans met the basic requirements as 
outlined in the attendance manual. It is true ^ that in some instances, 
fstemb^r^ of the Task Force have been hel, 1 to an indivicual school; 
however, for the most part, the Task Force was seen by the schools as an 
intrusion* 

The same holds true for the four attendance supervisors* These 
professionals, with salaries ranging between $27»000 and $29,000, check 
attendance clerical procedures in the schools* Although it is necessary 
that uniform standards be maintained, this type of clerical monitoring 
does not require the skills of an attendance supervisor* In addition, 
we found that in almost every school, either the attendance coordinator 
or an AF reviews the roll books, the admit /discMrge steps, the A07*s, 
etc* on a periodic basis* The Attendance Manual states that the principal 
or designee is required to check the 40 week attendance card twice*-monthly; 
the Manual also states that the duties of the attendance co-ordinator 
include monitoring the use of Form 407*s atkd the atLeriance cards* 
Therefore it seems thit the responsibility of the attendance supervisors 
are largely dupllcativ of functions already being performed by other 
school personnel* 

The attendance supervisors also serve in an advisory capacity. They 
can only make suggestions for improving procedure and cannot enforce 
uniform accounting and reporting* In addition, they were given no role 
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in monitoring the clearance of register procedure even though that procedure 
was a top priority of the Office of Pupil Personnel services, and eviuently 
needed supervision to prevent illegal ^discharges* 

It is imperative that the schools be monitored for compliance; 
therefore > EPP recommends that; 

— Instead of Task Force members > the principal, an AF^ or the 
attendance co-ordinator should be trained to monitor clerical duties ; 
the monitoring of the attendance plans can be performed by the district ^ 
or borough office » 

Redeploying the members of the Task Force to provide services to 
children would increase available resources by $306, 62f (according to 
August, 1979 payrolls)* 

THE SPECIAL SERVICES UNIT (SSU ) 

The S>3>U« should be run without Bureau of Attendance personnels 
The clerical aspect of the program should be simplified to avoid duplica- 
tton# 

The Bureau of Attendance assigns seven attendance teachers to four 
Special Service Units (SSU) located at Tirees Square^ Coney Island, East 
New York and the South BronK. The attendance teachers work with John 
Jay College of Criminal Justice interns and with the transit police to 
handle the truant population on the subways. Students apprehended by 
the TA police at 'he subway stations are brought to the attond.ince Lea< hers 
and John Jay students. At extensive visits to two SSU locations^ it wa^; 
observed that while hoth the attendance ttiachers and ti. * interns have the 
skills to work i;f tect l */eI y with this papula t , this talent con.es 
diffused among too many students; each student rett vi-s only three to 
five ssinutes of personal attention. The number of students and the lack 
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of time allotted to each is exacerbated by the amount of paperwork 
required for each child. 

The attendance teachers must submit three papers. The first, a 
re--adm4t slip, is sent with the child to the school; the slip is either 
to be returned to the Bureau of Attendance by the school or the school 
should call the BOA. Although the Chief attendance Officer at the BOA 
claims thi l 80% of the students return to school and one attendance 
teacher at an SSU site claims only a 2% recidivism rate, other SSU staff 
report much higher rates • No foi?inal attempt is being made to account 
for the number of students who do return to school and to monitor their 
attendance pattern* Therefore, the purpose of this particular clerical 
procedure is unclear. 

The second slip of paper, the form 115, is sent to the Juvenile 
Crime Prevention Unit (JCPU). The 115 are kept on file for one year, 
are not used for referrals or cross-^checks, and are then thrown out. 
Because the transit police have no legal right under Education Law to 
apprehend students in this way, the 115 serves as a documentation of the 
action taken by the transit police to protect their rights.* 

The third slip of paper, an absentee referral form (407), is mailed 
to the district office. Of 12 districts responding to our questionnaire, 
two had neve heard of the program, five received very few referrals, 
four received between two and seven a week. Only one — a district in 
Queens — received more than 10 per wee*:. ^Jid although the School Atten- 
dance Manual states that top priority should be given to these referrals 
by the districts, there has been 'ocuoented follow-up by the districts 

* Under section 3213 subd. 2 of the Education Law, city police do not 
have the authority to arrest truant minors. However, accorling to Sidm 
C. Cooper, Project Director of the Juvenile Offender Division, Transit 
Authority personnel, under the Public Agency Law, can bring in these 
youngsters "for the safety of the pa^^sen^^isrs. " 
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The SSU clerical procedures are) largely useless and wasteful 
of valuable resources. It is not cost-effective for a skilled pro- 
fessional to spend a large portion of his/her work day lending forms 
that are. not received nor utilized for follow up. 

However, despite sorae obvious problems, the SSU is a worthwhile 
program and we recostp - nd that t'he Special Services Unit be run without 
Bureau of Attendance personnel . These attendance teachers can be better 
utilized in the schools. The sarae level of service can be maintained at 
no cost by expanding the John Jay program to include more college 
students, by including students (to be supervised by the transit police) 
from other programs" throughout the City in hunuan services, sociology, 
psychology, and by including work study students. By expanding the 
program to include many disciplines, the students e n provide counseling, 
placement and referrals for the truants rather tha ..erely sending them 
back to school. They would also be peers as well as role models. Similarly, 
the program can be expanded beyond apprehension to include a full day of 
counseling, referral and placement. 

Furthermore, the EPF recommends that the clerical aspect of the 
program be examined closely to avoid duplication of effort . Form 115, 
now sent only to the JCPU, was designed to include all the information 
needed by the school, the BOA, the attep-^ance teacher in the school 
district, and the JCPU. This one form can bu fiiU-d ouL in triplicate 
by the intern at the SSU and sent to the appropriate people thus saving 
time and avoiding duplication. 
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If thesu recommendations ate Implemented, services will be Increased 
at the SSU and direct services to children will be increased by $159,362 
(according to August, 1979 payroll s)» 



THE DATA BASE 

An accurate and current data base should be kept by the Bureau of 
Attendance^ A data base should be kept at individual a^hools> The data 



and evaluate school-abased attendance programs^ 

During the course of this study, it was necessary for researchers 
to obtain data from various sources including the Bureau o Attendance, 
the attendance personnel in the high school districts and the community 
school districts. This data base does not exist* Purthercnore, the lack 
of a data base does not appear to be of particular concern to most indivi- 
duals at the Board of Education. Although clearing the register is the 
top priority of the Office of Pupil Personnel Services, no official 
attempt has been made by that office to aggregate the number of students 
cleared, according to the reason for discharge. Despite the insistence 
by that office that the number of LTA*s is grossly inflated because of 
double counting, no attempt has been made to document this by analysing 
the data« 

Our efforts to collect and aggregate this data was resisted at all 
levels. Neither the high school districts nor the Chief Atten^ 
dance Office was able to detail the number of discharges and the reason 
discharged. Each insisted that the other had tne data. Despite a month of 
efforts, no data were obtained. Tlie number of no-^shows was equally difficu 
to get and although the Bureau of Attendance has these figures, they 



should be used tu identify currer|t and potei^ti^l 



truants and to design 
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(11/79 to 2/80), figures from September *79 were "gone." Furthermore, 
. ..xy keep the most recent weeks on file. By the time of the study, 
data on discharges and admi .slons for the 1975-76, 76-77,77-78 and 78-79 
school years, although complete, are totally inaccurate. Keypunch errors 
have --adered this information useless. 

Why is a current and accurate data base important? First, it will 
reveal the characteristics of students who are truant. Without such data 
it is impossible to design an attendance program aimed at the population * 
most at risk. Second, it will enable the Board of evaluate the success 
of various attendance programs so that the most successful can be 
replicated. Without such data, the development of attendance programs 
will be merely by trial and error. 

A new central computerize! accounting sytJtera, Metr^lab, will keep 
track of admits and discharges, thus relieving the schools of certain 
clerical duties, but it will not provide the kind of information on the 
attendance of individual students that is necessary for designing <Tnd 
evaluating attendance programs. 

Therefore, the E^P recommends that the data base should be kept by 
the Bureau of Attendance and be accurate and current and should include: 

" average daily attendance in the high schools, districts and 
individual schools 

* total number of discharges, aRgrega ed by reason for discharge 
and by individual school 

° attendance figures by sex, grade, age, special program, reading level 

* attendance figures by day of week, time of year, holidays, 
etc 

* school derac ,raphic data - ethnicity, # free lunch eligible, ADC 
eligible, % special education 

75 
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In addition^ we recommend that the data base kept at the individual 
school be constructed in a way that will aid in predicting the individual 
students likely to Crop out* This includes: 

^ parental involvement lack of involvement 
g* 

* extra^KTurricular involvement 
Qumber of disciplinary referrals^ 

• reading level 

^ race> age» seK» grade 

^ days of the week most frequently absent 

^ onset of cutting behavior 

^ stated attitudes towards education at the junior high school 
level 

~ the data base should be u sed fo r i dentif y ^^^ both current truants 
and potential truants * Better programs and preventive measures 
should be designed according to the population in need and their 
attendance patterns* 
THE ROLE OF TI!E TEACHER 

Classroom teachers should be required to send postcards to parents 
and 407^8 to attendance teachers* Teachers assigned to work on attendance 
during their administrative period should work with students rather than 
clerical issues * 

According to their negotiated contract, teachers are no longer 
required to send either postcards to the parents of students absent in 
their homeroom or absentee referrals (407*a) to attendance teachers* 
These functions have been transferred to a clerical staff within the 
school* Theoretically, this allows the teacher more time fcr 

7e 
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preparation and for working closely with individual students. Although 
this may be true, the children have lost something as well. The homeroom 
and its teacher have been described by many educators as the "front line" 
of defense against a student with attendance problems. At the present 
tltae, a student who has been absent no longer has one person monitoring 
his attendance but several. Attendance is no longer personalized j rather 
an anonymous attendance aide has taken over this important function. In 
addition, although the 407 referrals have space for teacher comments on 
the individual student, at the present time, this information is not 
included* 

In addition to the cost to children personally, this contract clause 
also has monetary costs. Schools were forced to hire aides. It is 
ironic that schools have to have a school aide to fulfill their attendance 
related responsibilities but do not have to have effective programming 
that will keep youngsters in school. 

Because we feel that the personalisation of the attendance function 
Is vital, we recommend that, as part of the next contract settlement: 

— teacbers be required once again to send postcards to parents 
and 407 's to attendance teachers 

teachers assigned to work on attendance during their administrative 
period should work with students problems or potential truants rather 
than concentrate on school u Lde clerical issues. Clerical work 
should be done by aides or clerical workers. 
Based on an average of one school aide for every junior high school and 
high school, a conservative estimate of the cost of filling out postcards 
and 407 's is ^1,250,000 in school aide time. This time could be re- 
allocated to other support services. 

> . • A 

I 
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CONCLUSION 

The Educational Priorities Panel believes that education dollars 
should be spent as effectively and efficiently as possible. Absenteeism, 
truancy and dropping out of our public schools are reaching crisis 
proportion, and the trends taust be reversed. The recootmendations of this 
report are isoportant first steps in addressing these Issues, ev within 
the severe fiscal constraints imposed upon our school system today* 
If implemented they would result in the unique accomplishment of providing 
improved educational services at lower co?*^. 




\ 
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AP PENDIX A ~ Methodology 

A. Schools and Agencies Included In the Study 

Seventeen Junior High Schools and eleven High Schools were randomly 
selected as the basis for the study. This represents 10% of the middle 
and senior public schools in the New York City system* Individuals 
from several divisions of the Board of Education were also Included in 
the study* as well as representatives of Private Agencies and the Office 
of the i^yor. 

B. Instrupents 

The data for the study was gathered mainly through Interviews'. A^-~ 
sec of two interview guides was designed for use in the school: • One 
at the Principal/Attendance Coordinator level; the other for Attendance 
Aides* A third interview guide was designed for use in telephone interviews 
with the District Attendance Coordinators, Open ended interviews were 
conducted with Board of Education represt .atives, District Attendance 
Teachers and Supervisors and the representatives of Private Agencies* 
Copies of the Interview guides follow. 

C. Interviews > 

At each school » interviews were conducted with the Attendance 
Coordinator and/or Principal and the Attendance Aides. In all, there 
were 93 interviews conducted in the schools; an average of 4 hours was 
spent at each h»chool. The interview guides were designed to gather 
inforraatlon on: 

— the perceptions of school personnel of the Chancellor's Task 
Force 

— the development and imp^lenientation of Attendance Plans 

— the scope of the atnendance problem 
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— conuaunication beteween District and schools 

— the level of utilization of non-school (social k. rvice) programs 

by schools 

— the utilization of Metrolab t 

— the existence of attendance services in the schools. 

Phone interviews were conducted with 15 District Attendance 

Coordinators. These interviews were designed to gather inf ona^^tion 

< 

concerning : 

— district attendance plans 

— communication between District and schools 

— communication between District and central divisions - 

— activities of District attendance teachers. 

Th re were less formal open-ende^ interviews conducted with several 
officials of the Board of Education. These included the Chief Attendance 
Officer, the Acting Director of the Bureau of Attendanf e, the Assl scanty 
Director and the Deputy Di^ctor. From the High School Division, the 
Executive Director and three Assistants were interviewed. In addition, 
one Transit Policeman, one representative of the Juvenile Crime Prevention 
Unit and the Supervisor of Interns at John Jay College were interviewed. 
All represent different aspects of the Specal Services Unit, Interviewers 
also spent 10 hours at 2 special services units observing the program. 
In addition, 5 high school Attendance Supervisors, 2 members of the 
Chancellor's Task Force and the Director of Education from the Office of 
the Mayor were also interviewd. 

Finally, several representatives of community private agencies who 
are involved in New York City attendance issues were also interviewed. 
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The locus of these interviews was in the folluwing areas: 

— the currently perceived status of the Chancellor's plan 

the strengths and weaknesses of the Central Board , district of f icfes, 
school staff aovl voamittees on attendance 
level of success in achieving stated goals 

— recommendations for iraproving the attendance program 

— additional data needed to identify the target population for 
specific attendance programs 

— expected utility of Metrolab 
D* Information Gathering 

S*>veral hours were spt^at at the Office of Educational Statistics 
collecting data oij the average daily attendance in the high schools and 
juni high schools of the schools in our sample. A 10a sample of attendance 
plAis which were suboitted by the schools to th& Br »rd were also road. 

The Metrolab proposal was reviewed in order to identify goals, the 
specific data that would be aggregated «.nd analyzed and the specific 
information tha ^uld be available. 

A quantitative and qualitative analysis was done for each school in 
those areas where sufficient information was available from a significant 
number of schools^ A similar process was undert.iken with uhe interviewb 
of the District Attendance Coordinators* Data gatlier^d trrm interviews 
with Board of Education officialii, tl.c r.vicw ol tlic ClM;iv.cllur ' s Pia^Uv 
as well as inf ornat ion f rom the Ot'Cico u: ICducal i inai St^iiibtics, wurt- 
used as the backdrop/context in whirh in aKses^i 1 nf ormar : ^ ^^aLhcred 
fronj the schools and Special ServiCL- L'nit^a. 
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E. Literature Review 

An ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) bc.<ri-h w.ts 
conducted at the Columbia Teachers C liege ERIC Center, in order ti< 
identify and collect relevant laaterial or« Reasons, for Truancy and ProKram^. 
for Truants. Many unpublished studies and general intotmation and reports 
related to Board of Eduation Attendance Programs were also reviewed. A 
bibliography is included as Appendix F. 
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INTERVIEW GUIDE - ATTE NDANCE PERSONt.^iL 

' ' ' ' ■ • 

1) Whjit are yjur ra^ponaibiii ies? Frogram detaiiy — # kidr» problems, 
hours, goalK. evaluation, ref^^rais, d&ta, etc. 

2} Hou touch o£ your tiai^ is* s^nt on at tendance-relate? i activities? 

3) Arte yoy 2^ oeisber of the Cooffiittee oa Attendance? 

4) Did yaa participate in the development of the^school*s attendance 
plao? Participate Id evsituatlcn of the plain? Monitoring? 

5) Uho iB your suj^H^rvi^or? 

6) Do you have 4ny coati^ct ^th tttaff at the iur^^aa of Attendance? 

7) Does your work coordinate with my other attendance programs? 

i 

8) Did you recti ive any tramipg from school personnel? District? EOE? 

9) Cocsoents? 

1) Please d^Bcrlbe the oittendance situation at your ^choo^» (Include 
average daily attendance; problem areas ^ specific grades^ tracts or 
levels; long-tersi absentee » intermittent abii^enteei^&>» and cutter probleo^ 
any c'kusa^ factors w^hich have been identified.) 

2) What are your attendance-related ri^^ponsibilities? What specif ^v*^ 
activities ^re involved? Hoy mi|ch of your tisae ia devoted to i^^e 
activities? ' • - 

3> Who eiae ot the school attendance-related responsibilities? {Tit U ) 
Are rhere cieetings of all personnel working on attendance is&ues? 



How. often? 
Who attends? 

r 

Mas there ever been h staff esv-etin^ du'voioij ihv haul's attundanr- 
Y ti 



Whtfsi? . 

lUve thert: ^:ver been training s,' .%kOi\> it. l.tit4 t^^ **ti* cujii^c*^ ii>^uc%^ 
Y U 

When? 
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Uho participated? 
4) What is your relationship with the Bureau of Attendance? 

Do they provide any services tc the school? 
Y N 

What are the serviced? 

Has anyone f roa BOE or the Chancellor 'a Task Force visited the school 
this ytt&rl 

V K Who? When? For what purpose? 

Have you received any laeaorauda or instructions fr*^** SOA? 
V N " 

Has BOE provided any stat't training? 

Y n W^.o? Wher.? ; 

y / 

Has anyone frosa Ketroiab visited - le school? 
Y N Who? Wheo? For what purpose? 

Has there beeiTany training on how to cocplete the forms for Mctrolab? 
Y K When? Who was the &pon»or>^ Who participated? 

5> Does your bchool havt an attendance pTan? (Get copy of this year's 
and previous plaa&)< 

6) When was this plan completed!? 

How long did it take Ko coapiete the plan? 

7) Who contributed to the development of the attendance plan? (Ti!:les)7 



N 



Were students iavolved? Y N 

Were parents involved? V N 

Were representativei* fro» feeder schoolt) involved? Y 

Was anyone frota the district office (or Borough Superintendent's 

Office) involved? Y N if yes, please natae» 

Wu.fi* anyone from the Bureau of Attendance involved? Y N 

If yes, please nassM^* 

tt) Did anyone review your dtlendaiuc j l.in'' 
Y_^ N When? Mho? 

9) l>id the school conduct a needs asst s»saieiiL : 

Y K When? Who? What statistical Jv»r.j w .<v.4 ! J .iblUfe : or 

developing the attendance plan? 

10) Was data provided by the Central Board? Y U 

What office? BOE Metrolab Educational Statltf>£ics ^Other 

What was provided? 
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Was data provided by the district (or borough) superintendent? 

Y N 

What? 



\ 



Uhat data In gener^it^ here at the school? 
Mow often? By who©? 

What data vras provided by feeder g^chools to develop this plan? 
Which feederii? 

11) Have you identified the prltsary reaaon for absenteeism In this school? 
Y N 

What an^ they? 
- How ^ere they identified? 

How did you detemine appropriate short and long range objectives? 
How did you design the appropriate program or strategy? 

12) Do you have a program for long-tersa absentees? 
\^ N 

lotersiittent absentees? Y N 

Cutters? Y N 

Early identifciaton of students with attendance pruMema? 
Y N ^ 

Which is the priority'* 

13) How dr^ you define the following Cerm«^? 

LTA Ko-^shos^i^ Truant 



14) Do you have any official clo^o^i ror LTA's (no'-show's) ^ 

15) Does your school kecip inforcxat ion kids who attend sporadically? 

i.e» breakdo^vn'" of no* of days .;bs.nt* 
i-iO da ys^ ^ 
10-20 days, etc. 

What programs do you havci tor ihosc whu tend . ^uradically^ 

Scparace ^iiicial cia.^^? 

Kow taany clat»ses per day in the program? 

How man> students on rt^glster of iNuh cLis^*'* 

Are the cla^seb credit bearing? 

Do they have he rework? Books? 

How long might a student be eniulled m ihi^. -^n^f^r.t-r 
How does a student get into the pru^r^in? 
Get out a£ the program? 

is there a policy to relate ;u t •^•n^tTinr*" with ^nii^ni: gr.^ttvs'^ Y_ N 

Expi^iin* 

For each cotsponent ^ f jtien?^! sru t* progr in: 
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15) Activity 



Who is responsible? Staff title^ 
Uqw i$ this beiog Ronitored? 



Is thiire an evaluation component? 
Y N 

What is th4* cwasurable objective? 
How cwiay childrtiia are involved? 

Is there a target population? Y 



Has thifit been done befpre? V N 

How ig this funded? Tax levy 

Reimbtir^able? (Specify) 
What has beea the i»pact thus far? 

How is this coordinated with Either activities? 

16) How do you identity students^with attendance problems? 

17) Is there a Coaaaittee on Attendance in this school? Y 

Mho are the aepbers? 
Who is the Chairperson? 

Are there specific grouf rhich are represented on the COA? 

Wbat are the responsibilities o^ the COA? ^ 

Did the COA approve the school's attendance plan? Y 

How often does the COA meet? 

When was the last sM^etiogt-' 

Are there minutes of COA aeeiings? 
(Ask to see the minutes) 

Does the COA saeet with all other school personnel who are involved in 
attendance activities? 
N 

Uow often? 

Is the school represented the Diucrict COA^ 
Y N 
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DoeH the COA ever meet with representatives* oi the COA*s t f oo other schools 
Y N 

18/ Who is the district attendance coordinanor? 
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Did he/she review your plan? 
V N 

Did you recei-«f«r>^y guidance from the district teg: rding the development 
ok: the attcndance^plan or specific prograias? 



Has the superintendent or district coordinator sent any Bjeoioranda 
regarding attendance? 
V N 

Held any district meetings? Y N 

When? 

Held in~servic|*'t raining? Y N 

When? ^ 



Have you had an op ortunity to review the district's atiendance plan? 
Y N 



Which was completed first, the district or school plan? 
Dist r ic t ^School 

Ua^ there any coordination between the plans? 
^2 tJ 

19) Have you reviewed the school attendance plans ot /our feeders schools? 
Y N ~ 



Have you act with any representatives f roa the feeder schools on this 

subject? 

Y N 



20) Are there any non-school programs in the coamuaity for children with 
attendance problems? 

Public Private 



Did you meet with staff of these programs' 
Y N How often? 



Do you refer children to these pro^jfam? 
Y^ tl How many'' 



21) What) is the procedure for locatirtK ^» nt»-. fx-w -^i ^nU/nt' 
Call to family 

Mteclni; wttfi other school pt*rs«»nn»'I 
Home vlsft 

fteet with neighborhood children 

Complete Form 407 

When? 

Log of contacts and activities 
Clear register 
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When? 

Uho is responsible for working with these student?? 
Are there prograas for returnees? 

How taany no-shows were there on the register in Set tember? 
How Bsany no-shows are on the October 31st » 1979 reg ster? 
How many no-show students have returned to school? 
How Bany no-show students have been cleared from the r£L>ister? 
High Schools 

22) Did you recieve an allocation for LlA's this year? 
Y N 



How coany units? 

Are these units being used? 

23) Is a person froo the Bureau of Attendance assigned to this school 
Y N 



What are his/her duties? 

How is this coordinated with the rest of the school's program? 

24) Have there been cay directives from th- Division of High Schools 
regarding attendance? (Get copies) 
Y ^ N 



Regarding progratos for drop-o-its? (Cet copies) 
Y N 

25) Do you have any imtched transfers? V N 

Kow tsany? 

PHONE INTERVIEW - DISTRICT COORDINATOR 

1) What are your attendance-related responsibilities? 

How nwch tloe do you spend j>n at tendance- related activities^ 
What are your other responsiht H t ios? 

Does anyone else on the district s-tatf hav^ attenda ce-rclated 
responsibilities? 

2) Is there a district attendance plan? Y ' N 

Could you please send me a copy? 

Who wrote it? 
When? 
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Who v^as consulted about the design of the plan? 
Vas ii subsitted to the Bureau of Attendance? 
Y N When? 

Uas it revlewd by ^he Chancellor's Task Force to your knowledge? 
Y N Were any cooments made? Y N 

3) Did the district do a needs assessment? 
Y N 

What InfonoatiOQ was collected? 
Did the schools sutmit .inforoatlon? 
Y H Specif iy 



Did you consider the school attendance plans before designing a 
district plan? Y N 

4) Have there been any ditrict-wide meetings on attendance in the last 
year? Y N 

Who attended? 

Principals? Y^^__ K When? 

Attendance coordinators? Y N When? Others? Y N 

When? 

3) Has the district provided any in-service training related to attendance 
matters? Y N When? Who attended? (Titles) 

6) Did you reivew the attendance plans of district schools? 
Y N How? 

7) What is your resla'^ionship with the Bureau of Attendance? 
Has anyone from BOA visited the district? Y N fho? 

lias anyone from the Chancellor's Task Forrt vislled the district? 
Y N When? Who' 



8) Cooment: 



Addendum to District Attendance Coordinator Questionnaire: 

1) How many atendance teachers are thore in the district? 

2) How much time do they spend In tse field' 

3) What IS the case load of each atter lanne tc clicr? 

4) {fow s>any students are found and reiurnvd to school? 
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APPENDIX B 
Profiles o£ Schools Included in Survey 



District/ 
Borough 



School 



Register 
Fall 1978 



Average Daily 
Attendance 
1978-1979 



Ethnicity^ 
Black/Hlspanic/Other 



Title 
I Status 



% Below 
Grade Level, in 
Reading Achieve- 
ment* June 1979 



3 


IS 


44 


1.153 


87.66 % 


t 

37.0/36.2/26.8 % 


No 


- 


5 


JHS 


136 


850 


.81.12 


98.7/ 1.3/ 0.0 


Yes 


74.5 Z 


7 


IS 


162 


863 


82.32 


33.8/65.1/ 1.0 


Yes 


79.3 


t% 

o 


IS 


174 


1,377 


8'>. 38 ■ , 


40.2/55.9/ 4.0 


Yes 


70.6 


10 


IS 


115 


908 


82.12 


23.7/70.9/ 5.4 


Yes 


79. o2 


11 


IS 


144 


1,134 


87.29 


54.7/20.6/2%.? 


No 


48.8 


13 


JHS 


265 


1,274 


82.69 


81.2/17.5/ l\3 


Yes 


75. 7 


15 


JHS 


136 


1,231 


83.48 


2.2/86.3/11.6^ 


Yes 


62.4 


18 


JHS 


68 


1,557 


84.81 


22.8/ 4.6/72.7 


No 


38.7 


20 


JHS 


62 


1,775 


83.09 


33.6/24.5/41.9 


No 


57.1 


21 


JHS 


281 


1,532 


81.02 


21.3/10.1/68.5 


No 


54.2 


23 


JHS 


275 


863 


82.77 


39.1/10.8/ .1 


Yes 


71.0 


23 


JHS 


25 


1,678 


89.95 


14.7/ 4.3/Sl.O 


No 


27.8 


26 


JHS 


216 


1,040 


91.96 


27.4/ 3.4/ 9.2 


No 


19.1 


28 


. IS 


142 


602 


80.86 


95.5/ 4.5/ 0.0 


Yes 


78.6 


30 


JHS 


126 


1.127 


84.88 


40.1/21.7/38.1 


Yes 


66.3 


31 


IS 


51 


1.494 


87.85 


7.3/ 5.5/87.2 


No 


38.2 
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Z PSEN Eligible, Fall 


Manha 


Louis D. Brandeis 


4.219 


78.77 


44.4/51.9/ 3.7 


Yes 


68.07 


Mctnh. 


Washington 


Irving 


2,397 


73.52 


45.7/43.2/11.1 


"Yes 


57.24 


Bronx 


James Monroe 


2,770 


70.98 


33.1/66.4/ 0.5 


Ye^ 


66.87 


Bkln. 


Alexander lianiilton Vcc 


1.259 


82.62 


82.3/16.5/ 1.2 


Yes 


54.79 


Bkln. 


Edward Hurrow 


2.849 


86.75 


24,3/13.8/62.0 


No 


12.40 


Bkln. 


John Jay 




4,496 


63.67 


20.6/49.7/29.7 


Yef? 


58.60 


Bkln. 


William £. 


Crady Voc 


2,174 


79.37 


16.4/ 7.8/75.8 


Yes 


31. 49 


Queens 


Forest Hills 


2,397 


86.65 


28.7/10.4/60.9 


No 


22.75 


Qut;eas 


Queens Vocational 


1.292 


81.37 


17.4/14.3/68.3 


No 


36.70 


S.I. 


Tottenville 


4,927 


85.23 


3.0/ 3.0/93.0 


No 


16.42 


M&nh. 


West Side Alternative 


313 


71.35 


51.1/23.2/25.6 


Yes 





Source: fiew York City Board of Education, Metropolitan Educational Laboratorv 
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^ Errors due to rounding 

10% or nore of the students in this »chix>l were excused from .the New York City Testing Program 
for reason of limitcsd English proficiency. 
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APPENDIX C 



ProgratMBing for the Truant 

"The objectives of an educational program for potential dropouts are, 
id general » the same as the educational objectives for all students* The 
youngster who is a potential dropout is being educated so as to make the 
greatest use o£ his abilit:^es to satisfy his outi needs as well as the 
deosands of the society in which he lives*"^ 

Because truants have varying needs and abilities » programs which 
atteapt to address these needs must be coepreheasivej^ flexible and responsive* 
There have been toany studies conducted in an attempt to understand the 
needs of truants and to isolate those components which would oiake for 
successful programming* A significant number of researchers concur 
that responsive programming must i elude: 

A Useful Recording^ Heehanism which would allow for the development 
of indices which could be used to predict the development of truanting 
behaviors* 

Committed Staff - Several studies have shown that the staff, 
particularly the teacher is the focal point around which any school program 
must be bullt*2 Particularly ,^ Beard^ found that "teachers* attitudes many 
t-..ues determine the success or failure of most educational ventures." , 

In programs for truants with unique needs, teachers and other staff 
who work directly with the truant must be carefully selected. Crlreria 
for selection of teachers might include: 

— good relationship with students and staff 

— willingnei^s? to serve as advocace for students 

— possession of excellent skills in creating a classroom atmosphere 
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that penaits student participattcn 
— • use of creative and innovative teaching methods and techniques 
— energetic discharge of teaching responsibilities* 

believes and is enthusiastic towards the goals and objectives of 

the program • 

A Functional Curriculum ^ Truants, like all students, need good 
basic skills, particularly because many truants veiw the education received 
in public schools as directly preparing them for jobs* Also because 
many have significant gaps, a focus on basic skills is essential* It has 
been suggested in the literature that staff review the curriculum to 
ensure that it> is vital, well organised, functional and based on need, 
interest and ability of the target, population* Flexible scheduling and 
utilisation of community resources related to cultural vocational and 
career Interest were also suggested.^ 

Staff Training Irwin-' found that there is a need for the potential , 
dropout to be liked and respected and made to feel worthwhile by adults* 
Since the key adults encountered in the school by^students seem to be 
the teacher, it is essential that their attitude be positive » Beard has 
suggested that training be provided which would include an understanding 
of effective basic skill teaching techiques and the use of techniques and 
devices for dealing with disciplinary and emotional problems in the classroom* 

Student Involvement - Wilson^ tound that participation in school 
activities was found to be a factor related 'to whether or not a student 
finished high school. It also is essential that students have opportunities 
to participate in activities, extracurricular or academic, in which they 

are able to experience some measure of success and enj yment which generally 

/ 
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In turn generate feelings of self--worth# When asked to account for the 

relative success of thid program, the Principal of Edward R.> Marrow 

CI 

responded that a very important factor was thai the oiajority of his 
students were involved in one or more of the numerous clubs sponsored by 
the school* These club activities ranged from horticulture to sculpturing 
and offer an opportunity for students to participate in something they 
enjoyed and were good at. This, in turn, he continued, resulted in 
feelings of identification with the school. Students also need to be 
Involved in the process of decision making and be well informed concerning 
the rules and lioiits of the program. 

A Counseling Component - Educational, Vocational and personal 
adjustment counseling have been identified as areas in which counseling 
should be focused. There are programs including West Side High School 
which utilises the teacher in a dual role of Counselor/Teacher. In this 
role, the teacher generally serves as a type of surrogate parent. This 
approach might be more appropriate for retrieval rather than 
prevention programs. 

Community Liaison - Community liaison workers indigenous wherever 
possible should be included in the design of the program. Their 
responsibilities would include reaching out to parents through home 
visits, recreational and supportive type activities ; help to accomodate 
meetings between parents, teachers, students, counselors and administrators 
around needs of the student; also help to canvass the other connunity 
agencies in other sectors such as business and labor. 

Involve the ttarkatplace - Business and labor should be Involved in 
• ^ providing work experiences that are corrtlated with school experiences and 
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will direct / tie in co full employraent* Beard" -developed a technique 
for involving the business cooimunity- 

Parent Involvement - Parents should be involved as much as is 
possible* Information on program policy should be shared so that they 
can assist their children in making Informed decisions. Support services 
should also be provided to parents or r^felrsals to appropriate agencies # 
Parents should also be recruited wherever possible as volunteers and 
their input into .the program should be aggressively sought* 
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HW THE COMMUNITY CAN ttELP AN ILLUSTRATION 



The PAsrk SIope/Hed Hook area of Brooklyn, which includes Planning 
Board #6 and School District #15, is also the prlourv catchiaeat 
areas for Joha Jay High School, om of thu \lgh' schools lieslgnated 
by the Division of High Schools as a priority school in tersas of 
% tha truancy /dropout problea. 



The coottuiDity contains the following agencies that already provioe 
truancy /dropout - related services to adolescents. 

1. Children and Youth Devfeloppent Services (CVDS) 

0 

* 

J ob deyeiopiaent for SOO youth per year at a 
placement rate of SOO'-SSO per year. 

Racreatiog includinc afterschool and evening 
programs in & drop'-^in center as well as capping 
ti^eekends and free access to cultural and 
athletic events* 

. Counseling ii eluding socialisation and therapeu- 
tic groups; School advocacy and. at th^^local 
police precinct cristia intervention*. 

Education a Cotnaunity Service Project with John 
Jay High School students. 

Three mxni schools co-^stponsored with the Board 
of Education. The schools serve 120 y^i^n^ 
people between the ages of 11 and I6# 

2# Family Reception Center * 



' Counseling on a family, indlvlf'.ual and group 
basis Includes psychiatric and psychoioglcil 
consultation as well as le^al services ^nd 
advocacy services in education, hov^sing and 
welfare. 




Iducation Dance Theatre^ Workshop, Hi^h Schoui 
Equivalency classes 
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3. Teen Parent Project 

Counseltns on personal developmeat and parenting skills* 

Education and Emp lo yment connecting the young people 
with high school and higher education opportunities 
as veil as with employment programs # 

4» CLEAR for youth 



Educatio n selected vdrkshops including dance and 
creative wx 

Recreation 



creative writing » ^ 



Youth leadership training 

♦ ; 

Counseling relating to gaining entra^cp to appropriate 
educational settings* 

5. Eye of Red Hook 

- Employment services • 

- Counseling services » especially regarding appropriate 
school placement* 

6» Red Hook Pregnant Teenagers Project 

- Counseling ^ 
^ Employment ' - 

^ Educational Placement services 
7* Camp Friendship 

- Recreational ^Services 

8* Project Reach Youth ^ 
Education / 

- tutoring program for younger students • 

career exploration center. career and vocational 
aptitude and interest testing plus career counsel- 
ing and exploration of career options* 

Recreation 

- Drop-In Center 

" Joint recreation and facility utilization and planning. 
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Whilfe each program provides its own unique service, they do inter- 
face with each other both referring young people to each other *s 
services and by forming coalitions on specific issues » Two such 
coalitions are: 

The Park Slope Recreation Task Force 
The Community Committee on Children 
Out-^f-School 

The latter group is already working vith a case load of more than 
800 truants and dropouts* 

There are a number of ways in which the Park Slope'/Redhook agencies, 
can complement the High School Division's truancy /dropout initi-- 
ative# One way would be to replicate the jointly sponsored (Board 
of Education/CYDS) mini-schools on the high school level either 
within John Jay High School or ia nearby space. The mini^schools 
that already exist are a model of shared responsibility and cost 
effectiveness* In the case of the largest of these » the XcS. 88 
Annex» 60 youths aged 1I-I6» are served by eight Board of Education 
teachers. CYDS contribute^, at no charge to the Board of Education, 
the physical facility and the following personnel services: 



1 Site Coordinator @12,00O $12,000 

3 Social Workers (314,000 42,000 

1 Part-time Learning 2,500 
Disabilities Sp :ialist 

2 Part-time psychiatric 4^800 
evaluation personnel 

Supplies- 2p000 

$63,300 

By interfacing this school annex with CYDS the Board is directly 
saving over $1,000 per student and receiving quality back-up 
services. Savings are far greater when you consider that CYDS is 
directly affiliated with the Park Slope Family Reception Center and 
the Park Slope Recreation and Employr.ant Task Forces. Thus an 
extensive and varied matrix of community services are available to 
youth involved in this mini-school • 

* * * * 

Although the Park Slope/Red Hook area is used in the above examples 
we have seen networks of community agencies that can provide sar-* 
vices to truants and dropouts in other areas of the city as well. 
For example, John Simon has developed a coalition for this purpose 
on the upper west side of ^ianhattan, the N.W. Bronx Family Ser-^ 
vices has done so in the South Bronx and the Mini'-Academy has the 
capability in central Harlem. 
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